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What  does  it  all  mean? 


NJ  study  underscores  difficulty  of  analyzing  traffic-stop  data 


With  a true  benchmark  yet  to  be  es- 
tablished for  analyzing  the  data  col- 
lected from  traffic  stops  in  countless 
jurisdictions  nationwide,  such  informa- 
tion continues  to  be  open  to  interpreta- 
tion by  police,  social  scientists,  policy 
makers  and  government  agencies  — in 
short,  anyone  with  a vested  interest  in 
some  aspect  of  the  racial  profiling  is- 
sue. 

Federal  and  state  authorities  in  New 
Jersey  were  rattled  last  month  when  a 
study  commissioned  by  the  office  of 
former  state  attorney  general  John 
Farmer  found  that  black  drivers  tended 
to  speed  more  than  whiles  on  a certain 
section  of  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike. 
Officials  of  the  state  troopers*  union 
officials  hailed  the  finding  as  proof  that 
reports  of  biased  policing  were  vastly 


exaggerated  by  journalists  and  civil 
rights  advocates,  but  U.S.  Justice  De- 
partment officials  challenged  the  con- 
clusions, claiming  that  the  methodol- 
ogy used  was  faulty.  Researchers, 
meanwhile,  while  not  necessarily 
agreeing  that  the  conclusion  vindicated 
police,  nonetheless  found  the  methods 
used  to  analyze  the  data  to  be  supenor 
to  many  current  practices. 

Worth  a Thousand  Words? 

The  study,  "Speed  Violation  Survey 
of  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike,"  con- 
cluded that  African  Americans  make  up 
16  percent  of  drivers  on  the  turnpike, 
but  account  for  25  percent  of  speeders 
in  the  65  m.p.h.  zone  where  racial  pro- 
filing complaints  have  been  (he  most 
common.  The  findings  were  based  on 


matching  photographs  of  nearly  39,000 
drivers  that  were  taken  with  specially 
designed  radar-gun  cameras  between 
March  3 1 and  June  30  of  last  year. 

Teams  of  three  evaluators  deter- 
mined the  drivers'  race  and  gender  from 
(he  photographs  without  knowing 
which  ones  were  speeders.  An  analysis 
of  26,334  drivers  — those  whose  race 
at  least  two  evaluators  agreed  on  — 
found  that  at  higher  speeds,  the  di.spar- 
ity  between  blacks  and  whites  widened. 
Some  2.7  percent  of  black  driveis  were 
identified  as  speeders,  as  compared 
with  1.4  percent  of  white  drivers.  The 
disparity  was  even  greater  among  those 
going  faster  than  90.  the  study  said. 

For  purposes  of  the  study,  speeding 
was  defined  as  exceeding  the  speed 
limit  by  15  miles  per  hour. 


The  findings  were  not  replicated  in 
the  S5-milc  per  hour  zones,  however. 
"There,  no  statistically  reliable  differ- 
ence was  found  between  white  and 
black  drivers,"  said  tnc  survey,  which 
was  conducted  by  the  Public  Services 
Research  Institute,  a division  of  the 
Pacific  Institute  for  Research  and 
Evaluation  (PIRE).  "Hispanic  and  driv- 
ers classified  as  ‘other’  were,  however, 
less  likely  to  be  speeders  than  white 
drivers,"  the  study  said. 

Young  drivers  were  more  likely  to 
be  speeders,  but  there  was  no  difference 
between  men  and  women.  One  possible 
explanation  offered  by  the  study  is  that 
there  arc  higher  proporUons  of  young 
or  male  drivers  among  the  minority 
motorists.  A study  conducted  t)y  the 
Continued  on  Page  11 


LA  officials  hope  the  math  adds  up 
with  new  flexible  work  schedule 


The  changeover  to  a new  flexible 
work  schedule  for  Los  Angeles  police 
officers  that  combines  three  12-hour 
days  and  four  10-hour  days  will  be 
completed  citywide  in  May.  but  it  will 
come  with  an  annual  $4, 3-million  price 
tag  and  little  assurance  that  it  will  re- 
duce overtime  and  sick  leave,  accord- 
ing to  a consulting  team  hired  by  city 
officials. 

Instead  of  working  five  days  a week, 
patrol  officers  and.  later,  investigators 
and  community  relations  officers  will 
work  three-  and  four-day  weeks.  The 
schedule,  approved  by  the  City  Coun- 
cil last  November,  was  the  fulfillment 
of  a campaign  pledge  made  to  the 
9.000-member  Police  Protective 
League,  which  supported  Mayor  James 
Hahn's  successful  bid  for  office.  As  of 
April,  four  divisions  had  switched  over 


to  the  new  hours. 

Miizi  Grasso.  (he  PPL's  president, 
favors  the  change  because  she  says  it 
gives  officers  a great  deal  more  lime 
with  their  families.  Studies  show  offic- 
ers on  a compressed  work  schedule 
have  better  morale  and  home  lives. 
Grasso  told  Law  Enforcement  News. 
She  dismissed  as  untrue  cniics’  charges 
about  additional  cost  and  other  draw- 
backs. If  the  plan  were  to  be  imple- 
mented as  it  was  intended,  she  said,  it 
would  produce  the  type  of  savings  and 
provide  the  coverage  that  Hahn  has 
promised. 

Although  the  mayor’s  office  has  not 
as  yet  produced  an  exact  forecast,  that 
assertion  is  based  on  what  has  already 
been  happening  in  the  four  divisions 
where  the  schedule  has  been  imple- 
mented — Hollywood.  Central,  the 


South  Bureau  and  the  Valley  Bureau, 
said  Julie  Wong,  a spokeswoman  for 
Hahn.  During  a two-year  pilot  program 
launched  in  five  divisions  in  1995,  $24 
million  was  saved,  she  said. 

But  the  main  goal  is  to  improve  the 
retention  of  officers,  as  well  as  public 
safely  and  recruitment  efforts,  said 
Wong. 

"The  problem  we  have  is  the  cur- 
rent ILAPD)  administration  is  not  sup- 
portive of  u.  It  is  something  they  were 
forced  to  implement  by  the  mayor’s 
office."  she  told  Law  Enforcement 
News.  "They  are  not  following  the 
schedule  in  good  faith  and  if  it  was 
implemented  the  way  the  Police  Com- 
mission and  the  mayor’s  office  re- 
quested, 1 think  It  would  result  in  bet- 
ter deployment." 

It  has  been  a fight,  said  Grasso.  with 


police  brass  refusing  to  come  back  to 
the  table  to  try  and  resolve  the  issues. 
"1  think  in  time  we're  going  to  be  able 
to  resolve  the  issues  and  make  it  a more 
cost-effective  program  for  the  resi- 
dents.” she  said. 

According  to  Police  Management 
Advisors,  a Carlsbad.  Calif. -bused  firm, 
the  schedule  change  will  biwst  recruit- 
ment and  morale.  Officers  already  on 
the  schedule  have  given  it  positive  re- 
views. according  a $150,000  study  re- 
leased just  days  before  the  first  round 
of  implementation  in  November 

The  study  found  that  36  percent  of 
law-enforcement  agencies  nationwide 
used  some  type  of  compressed  sched- 
ule. but  only  two  of  1 1 major  depart- 
menis  used  the  three-day.  12-hour 
schedule  and  none  used  it  fur  the  entin 
Continued  oo  Page  11 


A new  shoulder  to  lean  on: 

Tactical  officers  get  help  from  those  who’ve  been  there 

vidcs  credibility  and  a comfort  factor. 


Tactical  ntficers  traumatized  by  the 
death  or  severe  in|ury  of  a colleague 
will  now  be  .'ible  in  talk  about  their  dis- 
tress with  those  who  might  best  under- 
stand it  — other  SWAT  officers  — 
through  a new  initiative  launched  this 
year  by  the  National  Tactical  Officers 
Association. 

The  Critical  Incident  Response 
Team  (CIRT)  is  one  of  a number  of 
projects  developed  as  part  of  the 
organization’'  "S.ife  Today.  Alive  To- 
morrow" propnim  It  is  the  first  stress 
management  program  to  be  provided 
free  of  charge  to  tactical  officers  any- 
where in  the  country,  and  the  first  to  be 
managed  exclusively  by  tactical  team 
members,  said  I iirry  Glick,  executive 
director  of  the  NTOA. 

"While  many  police  departments 
have  a critical  mculent  stress  manage- 
ment program  in  place,  and  numerous 


organizations  serve  civilians,  the 
NTOA  recognized  the  need  for  a na- 
tional support  effort  managed  exclu- 
sively by  SWAT-experienced  officers 
to  help  other  officers,"  he  said. 

According  to  Dr.  Rebecca  Aadland, 
a police  psychologist  and  CIRT’s 
project  manager,  shock  and  disbelief  are 
the  initial  reactions  experienced  by  sur- 
viving officers  and  widowed  spouses. 
Then  the  anger,  fear  and  guilt  set  in. 
That  is  when  a program  such  as  CIRT 
can  be  the  most  valuable. 

"It  can  give  officers  and  spouses  a 
chance  to  understand  what  they  are  feel- 
ing and  a sense  of  how  to  cope."  she 
said. 

When  survivors  do  not  deal  with 
their  emotions,  said  Aadland.  symp- 
toms such  as  sleeplessness,  nightmares, 
depression  and  heightened  anxiety  can 
develop.  There  may  be  a tendency  to 


self-medicaie  with  alcohol.  "They 
might  leave  a career  in  law  enforcement 
entirely."  she  said.  “The  most  tragic 
consequence  of  exposure  to  a critical 
incident  is  when  an  officer  commits 
suicide." 

CIRT  was  deployed  in  February  to 
the  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  Police  Department 
after  a SWAT-training  exercise  killed  a 
25-year  veteran  and  injured  1 1 others. 
Sgt.  Thomas  A.  Honlz.  45.  was  the  first 
member  of  the  Scottsdale  department 
to  die  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Investigators  believe  that  excessive 
pressure  caused  a device  called  a “gas 
ax"  to  explode.  Used  to  make  a hole  in 
a wall  of  a room  where  a suspect  is  bar- 
ricaded. It  emits  a debilitating  gas  that 
gives  police  a chance  to  enter  safely. 
The  exercise  on  Feb.  20  was  intended 
to  simulate  either  a hostage  situation  or 
a forced  warrant  search. 


The  CIRT  program  is  being  spon- 
sored by  the  NTOA’s  Memorial  and 
Scholarship  Foundation,  an  initiative 
that  provides  financial  relief  to  the  fami- 
lies of  fallen  law  enforcement  officers, 
and  Spectra  Technologies,  a subsidiary 
of  Honeywell  that  manufactures  Spec- 
tra. a fiber  used  m bulletproof  vests  and 
helmets. 

Following  a critical  incident,  a law- 
enforcement  agency  or  police  chief  can 
contact  the  NTOA  directly  to  request 
CIRT  services.  The  NTOA  may  also 
lake  the  initiative  of  sending  a team  out 
to  a department  after  receiving  news  of 
a crisis,  or  well  after  the  incident  has 
taken  place,  such  as  on  the  first  aniu- 
versary  of  an  officer's  death. 

‘Trust  is  an  important  issue  for  of- 
ficers who  have  lost  a colleague;  they 
arc  more  reluctant  logo  loan  ‘outsider’ 
for  help."^smd  Aadland.  "CIRT  pro- 


because  only  officers  who  have  SWAT 
experience  and  who  are  trained  in  peer 
support  are  sent  to  help  fellow  offic- 
ers." she  said. 

Even  before  a funeral.  Glick  can 
mobilize  a CIRT  team  that  includes  a 
psychologist  and  one  or  two  officers. 
After  consulting  with  officials,  they 
assess  the  agency's  needs  and  then  con- 
duct a debnefing  session  which  allows 
the  widows  or  officers  to  talk  about  the 
trauma. 

Aadland  said  the  program  (ells  of- 
ficers and  spouses  that  while  they  will 
never  be  the  same  again,  it  does  not 
mean  they  have  to  live  with  the  destruc- 
tive feehngs  brought  on  by  the  incident. 
“CIRT  IS  there  to  help  you  mcoiporatc 
the  incident  into  your  life  in  a mean- 
ingful way  and  mitigate  long-term 
negative  effects  " 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — A year  after  the 
state  dismantJed  its  shenff  system,  hun- 
dreds of  badges  of  former  deputies  re- 
main unaccounted  for.  State  officials 
have  expressed  concern  that  the  badges 
can  be  used  illegally  to  gain  access  to 
airports,  nuclear  plants  or  other  sensi- 
tive facilities. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — A 
smng  of  ganclnnd-style  shootings  that 
authorities  believe  are  related  has  left 
four  people  dead  and  eight  wounded. 
Although  investigators  have  not  said 
why  they  think  the  shootings  arc  re- 
lated. they  have  been  studying  maps  at 
the  city’s  high-tech  Joint  Operations 
Command  Center  to  see  if  they  can 
determine  a geographic  pattern  and 
make  predictions  about  the  next  crime 
location  1 Vspiie  the  technology,  police 
and  Mayor  Anthony  A Williams  arc 
still  urging  the  public  to  help  in  the  in- 
vestigation 

MAINE  — A new  ordinance  in  Port- 
land permits  police  to  impound  for  30 
days  any  car  driven  by  chronic  viola- 
tors of  the  slate’s  drunken  driving  and 
traffic  laws  The  ordinance  allows  the 
vehicle’s  owner  to  have  a hearing  at  the 
police  station  within  34  hours  or  to  ap- 
peal throueh  Citv  Hall  within  48  hours. 

MASSAf'HrsFTTS  — A study  has 
found  that  crime  labs  across  the  state 
routinely  deny  requests  from  law  en- 
forcement and  cut  comers  because  they 
lack  staff  and  money 

A program  of  physical  fitness  standards 
that  the  state  m>opcrv'  union  agreed  to 
two  years  ago  has  been  put  on  hold  be- 
cause commanders  don't  want  to  pay 
overtime  for  the  testing.  Commanders 
say  that  anti-teminsm  assignments 
have  already  stretched  the  department’s 
budget. 


NEW  JFRSEY  ~ Seaside  Heights 
Police  Officer  Fxlward  Lutes  killed  five 
people  and  wounded  his  police  chief, 
James  Costello,  before  killing  himself 
On  Apnl  9.  1 utes  first  walked  into  a 
house  across  the  street  from  his  and 
killed  Dominick  Galliano  and  his  wife 
and  2S-year-nld  son  1 ;ist  year,  Galliano 
was  acquitted  of  sexual  assault  and 
other  charges  against  a member  of 
Luies't  family  Lutes  then  walked  into 
another  neighbor's  home  and  shot  Gary 
and  Tina  Williams,  both  of  whom  had 
reportedly  testified  at  Galliano’s  trial. 
He  then  drove  south  to  Bamegal  Town- 
ship and  shot  Cnstrlln  three  times  as 
he  came  nui  of  his  house.  After  an  in- 
tensive manhunt  I utes  was  found  dead 
m his  car  with  the  motor  still  running. 


gram  launched  by  Prospect  Park  police 
in  which  scniorcitizcns  living  alone  call 
in  to  the  police  department  every  morn- 
ing. If  the  police  don't  hear  from  the 
person,  officers  call  the  person  or  are 
dispatched  to  the  resident’s  home.  Par- 
ticipants are  also  given  magnetized  re- 
frigerator cards  that  display  their  medi- 
cal history  and  emergency  contact  num- 
bers so  that  responding  officers  can 
better  decide  on  a course  of  action. 

In  Paterson,  police  shot  the  bull  recently 
— the  1,400-pound  bull  that  escaped 
from  a slaughterhouse  and  ran  into  the 
back  of  a van.  The  owner  of  the  abat- 
toir shot  the  bull  with  a nfic.  which  only 
angered  it.  TVvo  animal  control  officers 
fired  [WO  tranquilizer  darts  at  it.  Police 
officers  then  hit  the  bull  with  six  shot- 
gun blasts  but  the  animal  only  died 
when  a slaughterhouse  employee 
slashed  its  throat. 

NEW'  YORK  — On  April  9.  Luis 
Alberto  Gomez  Gonzalez,  who  was 
wanted  for  fatally  stabbing  off-duty 
Bronx  police  detective  Jaime 
Betancourt,  was  caught  outside  a Mi- 
ami. Ra..  hotel.  Betancourt  was  killed 
when  he  tried  to  defend  his  girlfncnd 
from  Gonzalez,  who  wa.s  her  ex-lover. 
TTie  police  were  alerted  by  tipsters  who 
saw  a broadcast  of  a surveillance  tape 
that  showed  him  getting  off  u bus  at  the 
Miami  depot  When  police  approached 
him  at  his  hotel,  Gonzalez  raised  his 
hands  and  surrendered. 

New  York  City  Mayor  Michael 
Bloomberg  is  urging  changes  in  pen- 
sion plans  for  police  und  fire  personnel 
to  counter  a recent  sharp  increase  in  the 
number  of  early  retirements.  The  cur- 
rent plan  bases  retirement  payouts  on 
the  highest  salary  earned  in  the  last 
three  years.  Because  of  the  overtime 
earned  since  the  September  1 1 attacks, 
many  police  officers  and  firefighters  are 
finding  it  desirable  to  retire  now. 
Bloomberg  favors  proposed  legislation 
that  would  base  retirement  payouts  on 
the  highest  year's  salary  regardless  of 
when  it  is  earned,  removing  one  incen- 
tive for  early  retirement. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — State  troopers 
will  be  reporting  the  race  and  ethnicity 
of  moionsts  they  pull  over  on  their  new 
■’contact  data  report”  forms.  Instead  of 
asking  moionsts,  the  troopers  will  wnte 
down  their  perception  of  the  person’s 
race.  The  state  has  received  20  allega- 
tions of  racial  profiling  in  the  past  five 
years.  All  were  deemed  unjustified 

Suffenng  from  a ballistics  testing  back- 
log of  over  1 .000  cases,  state  police  are 
asking  local  authorities  not  to  send  them 
guns  used  in  minor  enmes  or  suicides. 
Maj  John  Capnoui.  director  of  the  state 
bureau  of  forensic  services,  said  that  the 
cases  won’t  be  refused,  but  there  will 
be  a long  wait  for  results.  Although  the 
forensics  bureau  got  a S7-million  boost 


ALABAMA  — Jimmy  Hutto,  35.  a 
game  warden  who  was  shot  in  the  ab- 
domen while  helping  the  Fayette 
County  Sheriff’s  office  serve  a warrant 
m a drug  bust,  died  March  25  from  com- 
plications of  his  wound.  Hutto  had  been 
discharged  from  the  hospital  but  later 
developed  respiratory  problems. 

ARKANSAS  — As  part  of  an  effort  to 
cut  down  on  traffic  fatalities,  a new  state 
law  will  require  that  14-  and  15-year- 
old  drivers  be  accompanied  by  a 
licensed  driver  21  or  older.  Previously, 
dnvers  age  18  or  younger  only  had  to 
be  accompanied  by  an  older  driver  for 
the  first  six  months  after  being  licensed. 

FLORIDA  — William  Waters  Jr..  17. 
is  facing  charges  of  second-degree 
murder  after  allegedly  kicking  Palm 
Beach  County  Sheriff’s  Deputy  Donald 
Lee  Schavoll  in  the  chest  while  resist- 
ing arrest.  Schavolt,  48.  collapsed  and 
later  died  of  a heart  attack. 

Manatee  County  Sheriff’s  Deputies 
Brandi  Smith  and  Tiff  any  Graves  were 
given  letters  of  reprimand  for  flashing 
their  breasts  at  a bar  on  St.  Patrick’s 
Day.  in  response  to  a sign  that  read 
’’Show  your  boobs  for  free  beer."  Both 
deputies  have  written  letters  of  apology 
to  Sheriff  Charlie  Wells. 

The  Clearwater  Police  Department  has 
launched  PolicEmail,  a new  Internet 
service  that  allows  residents  to  sign  up 
to  receive  special  e-mail  notices  of 
neighborhood  watch  meetings,  crime 
trends  and  alerts.  The  department  can 
also  use  PohcEmail  to  do  its  own  cov- 
erage of  events  and  police  services  that 
the  mainstream  media  might  ignore. 

GEORGIA  — Former  Savannah  po- 
lice officer  Joseph  Quenga  was  con- 
victed March  22  of  rape,  sexual  battery, 
kidnapping  and  false  imprisonment, 
und  sentenced  to  15  years  in  prison 
without  parole.  The  charges  stemmed 
from  a DUI  slop  of  a woman  in  2000. 

After  two  men  were  acquitted  March 
24  in  the  December  2000  murder  of 
Derwin  Brown,  the  sheriff-elect  of 
Dekalb  County,  questions  have  been 
raised  as  to  whether  the  alleged  mas- 
termind and  chief  suspect  in  the  case, 
former  sheriff  Sidney  Dorsey,  would 
ever  be  convicted.  The  case  against 
Melvin  Walker  and  David  Ramsey  was 
built  entirely  on  the  testimony  of  two 
men  who  jurors  said  they  did  not  be- 
lieve. The  case  against  Dorsey  is  based 
on  the  same  two  witnesses’  testimony. 

LOUISIANA  — A Krispy  Kremc  de- 
livery truck  that  was  stolen  from  a store 
parking  lot  was  recovered  when  Slidell 
police  followed  a trail  of  doughnuts  that 
were  tumbling  out  the  back.  The  truck 
was  abandoned  in  a driveway  and  the 
driver  fled  on  fw>t  into  the  woods.  A 
passenger,  however,  was  arrested  and 
charged  with  auto  theft  and  resisting 
arrest  by  violence. 

MISSISSIPPI  — A federal  grand  jury 
has  indicted  Lee  County  sherifTs  depu- 
ties Jason  Stanford  and  Danny  Dillard 
for  allegedly  violating  the  civil  rights 


of  Billy  Ray  Stone,  who  fatally  shot 
Sheriff  Harold  Ray  Presley  last  July. 
Slone  died  from  two  gunshot  wounds 
and  head  injuries. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — Greensboro 
police  are  starring  in  a new  5'/i-minutc 
video  aimed  at  teaching  citizens  how 
to  reduce  the  risk  of  having  their  car 
broken  into.  In  the  video,  which  is  one 
of  a number  of  projects  that  Greensboro 
police  have  developed  to  curtail  such 
thefts,  officers  act  out  a variety  of  typi- 
cal scenarios  in  which  the  thefts  occur. 
Lieut.  James  Hinson  came  up  with  the 
idea  for  the  video,  which  premiered  in 
late  March  on  a government  access 
cable  channel. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — The  state 
Senate  will  take  up  a bill  that  would 
make  it  a felony  for  prison  inmates, 
detainees  or  people  in  custody  to  throw 
urine,  blood,  feces,  vomit,  saliva  or  se- 
men on  a law  enforcement  officer.  It’s 
already  a felony  to  throw  such  bodily 
fluids  at  a correction  officer. 

TENNESSEE  — Two  Hernando  po- 
lice officers.  Andy  Walls  and  Sgi. 
Lucky  Faulkner,  have  resigned  after 
staging  a high-speed  chase  involving 
two  other  officers.  The  two  unwitting 
patrol  officers,  after  being  contacted  by 
Faulkner  and  instructed  to  pursue  a 
motorcycle,  chased  it  at  up  to  lOOinph. 
The  chase  ended  when  the  motorcycle, 
which  was  driven  by  Walls,  pulled  over. 

VIRGINIA  — Following  an  investi- 
gation. Salem  police  on  March  21  ar- 
rested deputy  U.S.  marshal  Joseph 
Bruer  Jr.,  and  charged  him  with  pos- 
session of  cocaine. 


ILLINUlb  — Ihe  bpnngtield  Police 
Department's  six-member  Major  Of- 
fenders Unit,  which  focuses  on  career 
criminals  and  the  way  they  operate,  has 
made  18  arrests,  and  possibly  solved 
75  local  home  burglaries,  since  it  started 
its  work  in  mid-January.  One  arrestee 
is  considered  a suspect  in  45  to  50  of 
the  burglaries. 

Stark  County  Sheriff’s  Deputy  Adam 
Sircicher.  23.  was  killed  on  March  22 
while  serving  an  arrest  warrant.  Police 
say  Curtis  Thompson,  60.  shot  Streicher 
and  then  drove  to  a neighbor's  house, 
where  he  shot  and  killed  James  and 
Janet  Giesenhagen.  Thompson  was 
later  shot  at  a police  roadblock  and  was 
hospitalized  in  serious  condition. 

The  Chicago  police  are  under  scrutiny 
after  a lieutenant  ordered  officers  to 
increase  their  arrests  in  a public-hous- 
ing area.  Lieut.  Michael  Fitzgerald, 
head  of  the  patrol  unit  in  the  Cabrini- 
Grcen  neighborhood,  issued  a memo  in 
January  directing  officers  to  make  at 
least  four  arrests  a month,  but  the  next 
day  a corrected  version  of  the  memo 
was  issued  that  eliminated  a specific 
number.  Tom  Peters,  a veteran  civil 
rights  lawyer,  said  that  type  of  “outra- 
geous" order  "encourages  police  to  vio- 
late the  nghts  of  citizens,’’  Bill  Nolan, 
head  of  the  local  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police,  called  arrest  quotas  "contrary  to 
everything  we’ve  been  taught." 

Rockford  resident  John  Corroccia  was 


A handful  of  senior  citizens  are  partici- 
pating m Operation  Rca.ssurance.  a pro- 
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in  Its  budget  over  the  last  three  years, 
ballistics  lagged  behind  because  of  the 
2V^-period  needed  to  tram  examiners. 

In  Hazellon.  24-year-old  Theresa  Dawn 
Keller  was  jailed  for  not  paying  $120 
m late  fees  on  three  overdue  library 
books.  Keller  moved  several  times 
since  borrowing  the  b(H)ks  in  Septem- 
ber 2000  and  her  must  recent  address 
was  a halfway  house  The  director  of 
the  Hazclton  Public  Library,  James 
Rcimiller.  said  of  the  stem  response. 
“It’s  (he  only  way  some  people  will  re- 
tum  their  books." 


acquitted  on  March  26  in  the  shooting 
death  of  Hampshire  police  Sgt.  Gregory 
Sears  — his  childhood  friend.  The 
murder  weapon,  a ,38-caliber  pistol, 
was  never  recovered.  Defense  attorneys 
tried  to  implicate  Sears'  widow,  who 
married  Sears  just  three  weeks  before 
his  murder. 

INDIANA  — A new  policy  that  bars 
Muncie  police  officers  from  displaying 
tattoos  will  keep  about  20  officers  from 
wearing  short-sleeve  shirts  this  summer. 
Deputy  Police  Chief  James  Peters  said 
he  developed  the  new  policy  after  re- 
ceiving several  complaints  from  citi- 
zens about  the  "excessive"  number  of 
officers  with  tattoos.  Peters  said  that  the 
department  needed  “to  start  acbng  like 
policemen  and  looking  like  policemen." 

OHIO  — A Licking  County  grand  jury 
has  declined  to  indict  two  Newark  po- 
lice officers  who  were  accused  of  sexu- 
ally assaulting  a woman.  The  woman. 
20.  claimed  that  one  officer  assaulted 
her  with  a tree  branch  while  the  other 
watched.  According  to  hospital  records, 
the  woman  went  to  the  hospital  where 
a iwo-mch  long  piece  of  wood  was  re- 
moved from  her  vagina. 

'The  Akron  City  Council  unanimously 
adopted  an  ordinance  that  empowers 
police  to  arrest  large  groups  of  people 
for  failing  to  disperse  after  a lawful  or- 
der. Currently,  failure  to  disperse  is  a 
nunor  misdemeanor  and  only  results  in 
arrest  if  coupled  with  a more  serious 
charge.  The  new  law  will  probably  take 
effect  in  early  May.  in  time  for  the  an- 
nual University  of  Akron  block  parlies, 
which  have  in  the  past  led  to  violence 
between  rowdy  college  students  and 
police.  A similar  law  takes  effect  this 
month  in  Kent. 

A local  newspaper  has  learned  that 
Perrysville  Police  Chief  Timothy 
Sommer,  who  faces  possible  dismissal 
after  shooting  himself  in  the  leg  while 
staging  a traffic  stop  to  cover  up  an  ear- 
lier accidental  shooting,  also  lied  in  his 
interview  for  the  chief's  job.  The 
Ashland  Times-Gazette  reported  March 
29  that  Morrow  lied  about  hi$  reason 
for  resigning  from  the  Morrow  County 
Sheriff’s  Department  in  November 
1991.  about  not  having  a police  record, 
and  about  never  having  had  his  wages 
garnisheed.  Less  than  two  months  af- 
ter leaving  his  former  position.  Mor- 
row was  charged  with  theft  in  office  for 
using  a sheriff’s  department  credit  card 
to  buy  gasoline  for  personal  use. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — Mark  Allan 
Storey.  37.  was  charged  on  March  27 
with  impersonating  a police  officer,  af- 
ter weapons  and  false  police  identifi- 
cation. including  five  badges  from  dif- 
ferent deportments,  were  found  at  his 
home.  Storey  attended  the  funeral  of 
former  South  Charleston  police  chief 
Jim  Miller  and  told  officers  there  he  was 
a West  Valley  officer,  When  South 
Charleston  officers  called  the  West  Val- 
ley department,  they  learned  he  hud 
never  been  employed  there 

WISCONSIN  — Jack  R,  Patterson,  u 
former  state  crime  laboratory  analyst, 
has  pleaded  guilty  to  three  counts  of 
misconduct  in  office,  Patterson  lied  on 
reports  in  which  he  claimed  to  have  had 
done  more  thorough  examinations.  A 
re-cxamination  of  210  ca.ses  in  which 
Patterson  handled  evidence  found  345 
fingerprints.  31  palm  prints  and  34  im- 
pressions that  he  missed. 
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MINNESOTA  — The  Minneapolis 
City  Council  voted  7*6  on  March  22 
against  giving  subpoena  power  to  the 
Civilian  Police  Review  Authority.  Op- 
ponents said  they  wanted  to  wait  until 
the  new  panel  is  set  up  before  deciding 
whether  to  grant  it  that  authority. 


On  March  20.  Minneapolis  police 
seized  180  pounds  of  khat,  a narcotic 
leaf  usually  grown  and  used  in  Africa, 
and  arrested  four  people  in  raids  on  a 
Somali  restauriml  and  an  apartment. 


MISSOURI  — A multi-agency  inves- 
tigation into  racially  motivated  and 
threatening  letters  received  by  a 12- 
year-old  black  girl  in  West  Plains  ended 
when  she  admitted  to  writing  the  let- 
ters herself  The  girl  said  that  she  wrote 
the  letters  because  she  didn't  think  the 
school  did  anything  after  she  expressed 
concerns  that  she  had  been  subjected 
to  racial  discrimination. 

The  state  House  has  given  initial  ap- 
proval to  a bill  that  expands  the  state's 
list  of  hale  crimes  and  increases  the 
penalties  for  individuals  found  guilty 
of  such  crimes  Under  the  measure,  a 
conviction  for  first-  or  second-degree 
arson  would  result  in  a 15-year  prison 
term  if  it  is  proved  that  a church  was 
burned  for  reasons  of  bias. 

A convicted  drug  user  will  be  getting 
more  than  (MK1  from  the  Kansas 
City  police,  after  the  state  supreme 
court  refused  to  hear  an  appeal  Lower 
courts  had  ruled  that  the  police  must 
repay  money  seized  from  Vincent 
Karpierz  in  a ldU8  raid,  plus  interest. 
The  courts  found  that  the  police  ille- 
gally transferreil  the  money  to  federal 
authonties.  then  got  part  of  the  money 
back.  L>nder  stale  law.  the  money 
should  have  gone  to  public  education. 

NEBRASKA  — Police  in  central  Ne- 
braska arc  crediting  the  work  of  a multi- 
agency task  foree  for  the  rise  m drug 
arrests.  In  2001  1 47  arrests  were  made 
in  the  24  counties  covered  by  the  task 
force,  up  from  1 1‘>  m 2000  and  77  the 
year  before.  Law  enforcement  officials 
began  working  together  in  Hall.  Adams 
and  Buffalo  counties  m 1991.  Since 
then.  Grand  Island.  Hustings  and 
Kearney  police  have  joined  the  task 
force,  along  with  the  three  counties' 
shenffdepartmcnis  the  State  Patrol  and 
several  federal  agencies. 


Omaha  police  have  removed  shotgun 
racks  from  the  ceilings  of  squad  cars, 
after  58  officers  reported  hitting  their 
heads  on  them  The  gun  racks,  which 
were  originally  moved  from  the  floor 
to  the  ceiling  to  make  room  for  laptop 
computers,  will  now  be  put  m the 
vehicles'  trunks. 


The  state  supreme  court  ruled  March 
29  that  Omaha  police  broke  the  law  by 
placing  false  magazine  advertisements 
and  exchanging  letters  with  Ronald 
Canaday.  who  was  later  arrested  in  a 
Sling.  Canaday  responded  to  an  ad  in  a 
swingers'  magazine  and  then  ex- 
changed several  letters  with  Officer 
Steve  Henthom.  who  was  posing  as 
“Lisa."  a single  mother  who  placed  the 


ad.  Canaday  airanged  to  meet  Lisa  at  a 
hotel  room  where  he  was  arrested.  He 
was  later  convicted  of  conspiracy  to 
commit  sexual  assault  on  a child.  The 
court  said  that  Canaday  was  entrapped. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — Uw  enforce- 
ment oQlcials  across  the  state  have  shut 
down  56  meih  labs  so  far  this  year,  com- 
pared to  19  at  the  same  time  last  year 
Officials  say  that  they're  getting  more 
tips  from  the  public  as  a result  of  an 
education  campaign. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — An  anti-racial 
profiling  bill  has  been  tabled  by  a 1 2- 1 
vote  in  a House  committee.  The  bill 
would  have  required  police  to  track  the 
race  of  motorists  stopped  in  the  state 


ARIZONA  — Oberlin  Cabanas- 
Salgado.  the  last  of  three  men  charged 
in  the  1999  shooting  death  of  Phoenix 
police  officer  Marc  Atkinson,  was  con- 
victed of  first-degree  murder  on  March 
29.  Atkinson  was  killed  when  the  car 
he  was  following  during  a drug  inves- 
tigation Slopped  and  its  occupants  got 
out  and  shot  him.  Two  other  men.  Felipe 
Petrona-Cabanas  and  Fredi  Flores- 
Zavada  were  previously  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  life  in  pnson. 

A stakeout  by  Mesa  police  to  catch  the 
so-called  “Donto  Bandit,"  Jack  Brown, 
ended  successfully  following  a high- 
speed chase  on  March  25.  Police  caught 
the  bandit,  who  got  his  nickname  from 
his  practice  of  having  bank  tellers  place 
money  in  empty  chip  bags,  because  of 
his  predictable  routine.  Brown  would 
target  banks  in  supermarkets  during 
specific  hours.  If  he  got  more  than 
$2,000.  he  would  wait  two  weeks.  If 
he  got  less,  he'd  go  back  in  a week. 

In  a 2-1  decision,  the  state  court  of  ap- 
peals ruled  that  police  may  sometimes 
withhold  actual  911  tapes  and  instead 
release  only  transcripts.  The  court  main- 
tained that  legitimate  private  interests, 
like  family  members  who  say  it  would 
be  too  painful  to  hear  such  a recording 
on  TV.  outweigh  the  fact  that  the  (apes 
arc  public  records.  The  ruling  came  in 
(he  case  of  a Mesa  babysitter  who  later 
pleaded  guilty  to  charges  of  abusing  the 
I6-mon(h-old  baby  in  her  care. 

Complaints  against  some  police  depart- 
ments in  the  Phoenix  area  have  dropped 
sharply  in  the  pa.st  few  years,  and  offi- 
cials are  attnbuting  the  change  to  na- 
tional accreditation.  In  Gilbert,  com- 
plaints against  police  are  down  54  per- 
cent since  the  agency  won  accreditation 
m 1999.  Accredited  police  departments 
are  required  to  investigate  all  com- 
plaints. and  must  have  written  investi- 
gative procedures  and  rules  for  com- 
plainant notification,  records  mainte- 
nance and  public  availability. 

COLORADO  — A panel  of  judges  is 
considering  whether  or  not  to  throw  out 
hundreds  of  drunken  dnving  cases,  af- 
ter (he  discovery  of  a broken 
breathalyzer  at  the  Denver  Police  De- 
partment. Capt.  Gary  Leuthuuser,  who 
oversees  the  police  DUl  room,  said  at 
a hearing  that  no  cases  were  jeopar- 
dized. However,  defense  attorneys  are 


arguing  that  the  fact  that  the  problem 
was  kept  from  defendants  is  enough  to 
warrant  dismissal  of  the  cases.  Between 
the  machine's  last  health  department 
inspection  on  April  13,  2001,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  malfunction  by  police 
on  July  9.  there  were  362  cases  based 
on  results  from  the  machine. 

Former  Kiowa  police  chief  William  R 
Lynch  pleaded  guilty  March  19  to  a 
misdemeanor  chaige  of  reckless  endan- 
germent  and  was  fined  $500  and  or- 
dered to  perform  100  hours  of  public 
service,  for  pointing  his  gun  at  fellow 
officers  in  jest.  He  also  had  to  forfeit 
his  service  pistol,  and  complete  a fire- 
arms safety  course  while  on  a year's 
probation.  Lynch  resigned  after  the 
January  incident,  leaving  the  depart- 
mem  with  only  the  complaining  officer 
and  two  reserve  officers. 

NEW  MEXICO  — Albuquerque 
Mayor  Martin  Chavez  announced  a new 
Internet  service  that  lets  citizens  access 
the  same  crime  information  available 
to  the  police  department.  By  visiting  the 
Web  site,  residents  can  compile  statis- 
tics by  street,  block,  neighborhood  or 
city.  It  is  hoped  that  the  new  system  will 
enable  neighborhood  associations  to 
work  better  with  the  police. 

In  a ruling  issued  on  March  27.  the  state 
Supreme  court  said  the  state  is  shielded 
from  being  sued  by  individuals  seek- 
ing back  wages  and  damages  under  (he 
federal  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The 
court  threw  out  a claim  by  270  current 
and  former  state  police,  citing  a 1999 
Supreme  Court  decision  that  said  slates' 
sovereign  immunity  barred  a group  of 
Maine  probation  officers  from  suing  for 
overtime  wages  and  damages  in  slate 
court.  The  New  Mexico  lawsuit  was 
onginally  brought  in  1996  against  the 
Department  of  Public  Safety,  which  the 
officers  say  wrongly  gave  them  com- 
pensatory time  off  instead  of  time-and- 
a-half  pay  guaranteed  by  federal  law. 

OKLAHOMA  — Haskell  County 
Sheriff  Manual  Ballard  is  short  about 
$56,000  to  cany  his  agency  until  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  on  June  30.  forc- 
ing him  to  lay  off  four  deputies  and  the 
undersherifT.  Although  reserves  and 
volunteers  have  stepped  up  to  help, 
cnminals  have  apparently  stepped  up 
their  own  efforts,  too,  to  capitalize  on 
the  staffing  shortage.  The  shortage  ap- 
pears to  have  aided  the  local  drug  trade, 
with  one  reserve  officer  saying  that  in- 
formants have  reported  the  start-up  of 
six  new  drug  labs  in  recent  weeks. 

In  Broken  Arrow,  police  posing  as  con- 
struction workers  have  nabbed  58  dnv- 
ers  for  exceeding  the  posted  25-mph 
limit  in  work  zones.  The  undercover 
officers  timed  passing  cars  with  a laser 
and  then  radioed  to  uniformed  officers, 
who  pulled  over  the  offenders  to  ticket 
them.  Traffic  fines  are  doubled  in  con- 
struction zones,  where  the  odds  of  an 
accident  occumng  are  higher  because 
of  workers'  proximity  to  the  traffic. 

TEXAS  — Gov.  Rick  Perry  issued  a 
30-day  reprieve  for  condemned  killer 
Rodolfo  Hemanadez.  after  he  gave  San 
Antonio  police  information  about  an 
unsolved  murder.  A San  Antonio  po- 
lice spokeswoman  said  the  stay  of  ex- 
ecution was  expected  to  be  enough  time 
for  the  department  to  try  to  match 
Hernandez's  statements  with  unsolved 
cases.  Hernandez  had  been  scheduled 
to  die  by  lethal  injection  on  March  21 


for  robbing  and  shooting  five  undocu- 
mented immigrants  in  1985.  One  of  the 
victims  later  died  from  his  wounds. 

Corpus  Christ!  City  Manager  David 
Garcia  has  told  the  City  Council  that  if 
voters  next  November  refuse  to  renew 
the  sales  tax  that  funds  the  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Prevention  District,  the  city 
would  lose  50  police  officers.  The  po- 
lice department  has  used  the  $3.5  mil- 
lion gained  annually  from  the  lax  to  hire 
40  officers  and  25  civilian  employees. 
Police  Comdr.  Bryan  Smith  said  that 
losing  the  officers  would  be  a setback 
to  the  city's  progress  in  community 
policing. 


CALIFORNIA  — In  a state  supreme 
court  ruling  on  March  28.  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  won  a limited  right  to 
conceal  from  probationary  officers  in- 
formation gathered  about  them  during 
employment  background  investiga- 
tions. The  case  began  when  Xavier 
Madrigal  sued  Riverside  County  offi- 
cials after  they  refused  to  let  him  view 
an  investigation  file  that  contained  al- 
legations against  him  concerning 
"sexual  relations  with  a prostitute,  ex- 
tortion of  a pornographic  videotape,  and 
use  of  illegal  drugs."  Madngal  had 
signed  a waiver  of  his  right  to  see  his 
file,  but  then  argued  that  the  refusal  vio- 
lated the  police  Bill  of  Rights  Act.  Al- 
though the  court  held  law  enforcement 
agencies  cannot  subject  prospective 
employees  to  a blanket  waiver  of  their 
rights,  the  majonty  ruled  that  a waiver 
limited  to  an  investigation  of  matters 
that  arose  prior  to  employment  could 
be  enforceable. 

Los  Angeles  County  sheriff's  deputies 
have  begun  logging  calls  in  communi- 
ties adjoining  Santa  Clarita  after  some 
supervisors  found  inequities  in  levels 
of  police  service.  The  information  will 
be  used  in  monthly  reports  that  detail 
crimes,  calls  for  service  and  response 
times.  Santa  Clarita,  like  other  contract 
cities,  pays  for  the  level  of  service  it 
wants,  but  other  communities  In  the 
sheriff's  jurisdiction  want  comparable 
benefits. 

The  Merced  County  Shenff’s  Depart- 
ment seized  a computer  belonging  to 
retired  Santa  Clara  County  sheriff’s 
deputy  John  Hogan  as  pan  of  an  inves- 
tigation into  a murder-suicide.  Hogan 
broke  into  his  ex-wife's  house  on  March 
26  and  killed  his  5-year-old  daughter 
and  three  teenage  stepchildren  and  then 
himself.  Descnbmg  a computer-printed 
letter  written  by  Hogan  to  the  children’s 
mother.  Sheriff  Gary  Carlson  said  it  was 
"a  scathing  letter  from  a scorned  man." 

The  police  in  the  San  Francisco  suburb 
of  Pleasanton  have  joined  their  col- 
leagues in  numerous  other  cities  by 
enlisting  the  help  of  residents  to  crack 
down  on  traffic  offenders.  The  volun- 
teers are  loaned  radar  guns  (o  spot 
speeders,  and  they  turn  their  findings 
over  to  police,  who  then  send  a letter  to 
violators.  No  one  is  ticketed  because 
the  offender  may  not  be  the  registered 
owner  of  (he  car.  The  enthusiasm  of 
many  civic-mmded  volunteers  often 
wanes  when  they  discover  how  tedious 


the  work  can  be.  Said  one  resident, 
"You  realize  why  the  police  hate  radar 
duty  — it's  boring." 

A 14-year  veteran  of  the  San  Bernar- 
dino Police  Department,  Ronald 
VanRossum,  was  arrested  March  28  and 
charged  with  sexually  assaulting  1 1 
women  while  on  duty.  Between  April 
2000  and  November  200 1 . VanRossum. 
a 37-year-old  married  father  of  two, 
allegedly  assaulted  (he  women  after 
threatening  them  with  arrest 

Ex-Alhambra  police  officer  Benny 
Marquez  was  arrested  April  12  on  fed- 
eral charges  of  violating  a woman's 
civil  rights  by  sexually  assaulting  her 
while  he  was  on  duty.  Marquez  was 
fired  by  the  police  department  follow- 
ing an  internal  affairs  investigation  into 
the  allegations.  Marquez  allegedly  con- 
tacted the  victim  at  a traffic  stop  and 
(old  her  that  she  could  cither  be  his 
friend  or  receive  several  traffic  tickets. 
He  then  allegedly  fondled  the  woman 
before  resuming  his  patrol  functions. 
The  next  day  he  went  to  her  residence 
and  sexually  assaulted  her.  Under  fed- 
eral law.  Marquez  could  face  up  to  life 
in  prison  if  convicted. 

The  Modoc  County  school  board  voted 
4-Oon  April  lOto  bar  random  drug  icst- 
mg  at  its  high  school,  after  libertarians 
argued  that  a proposal  for  testing  might 
violate  students'  nght.s 

HAWAII  — The  Honolulu  Police  De- 
partment has  switched  to  an  all-digital 
communication  system.  The  depart- 
ment had  switched  to  a $I9.7-million 
Ericsson  system  in  1998,  but  technical 
glitches  prevented  completion  of  (he 
conversion.  Since  then,  the  city  has 
spent  or  allocated  an  additional  $14 
million  to  improve  the  system 

IDAHO  — The  first  attempt  to  switch 
the  Nez  Perce  County  emergenc>  dis- 
patch to  an  enhanced  9 1 1 system  failed 
in  late  March.  The  old  911  system  re- 
mains in  place  and  the  switch  to  the  new 
system  will  not  be  made  until  emer- 
gency service  can  be  guaranteed  with- 
out interruption. 

OREGON  — King  City  Police  Chief 
Jim  Brooks  was  fired  without  severance 
pay  on  March  12.  after  a stale  investi- 
gation revealed  that  he  used  multiple 
identities  to  cover  up  30  years  of  past 
job  firings  and  criminal  charges.  He 
allegedly  used  12  variations  of  his 
name,  nine  Social  Security  numbers,  six 
birth  dates  and  five  birthplaces.  Brooks, 
whose  lawyers  say  he  is  (he  victim  of  a 
witch  hunt,  has  been  on  sick  leave  since 
he  was  confronted  with  the 
investigation's  findings  in  February  A 
state  public  safety  board  will  determine 
whether  Brooks  should  keep  his  certi- 
fication as  a police  officer. 

WASHINGTON  — Ukewood  city 
officials  will  not  renew  a business  li- 
cense for  the  owner  of  an  apartment 
complex  who  rents  to  sex  offenders. 
Because  22  sex  offenders  live  at  the 
complex,  It  qualifies  as  a group  home, 
violating  the  zoning  code. 

Gov.  Gory  Locke  signed  a bill  on  April 
2 that  will  reduce  pnson  sentences  for 
firsi-iime  nonviolent  drug  and  property 
offenders.  The  money  saved  on  pnson 
costs  will  go  to  addiction  drug  treatment 
programs,  with  about  75  percent  going 
to  county  drug  courts  and  court-super- 
vised treatment  programs. 
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While  Jhere  would  seem  liulc  that  a 
Wyoming  lawman  and  a conviclcd 
enminal  sci^'ing  a hfc  sentence  could 
have  >n  coiiiinon.  Stephen  Watt  and 
Mark  Farnham  share  a friendship  that 
was  forged  in  hloi>d  — each  other  s. 

On  Miiah  18.  l‘»82.  Farnham  shot 
Watt  five  lime^  Deeply  in  debt  after 
drug  dealing  anA  other  misadventures. 
Farnham  had  |»st  rohbed  the  Alpine 
Savings  and  1 oan  in  C raig,  Colo.  Watt, 
who  was  then  a Wyoming  Highway 
Patrol  officer,  had  pulled  over 
Famham's  brow  n compact  to  ask  him 
if  he  had  si-en  .1  red  sports  car.  the  ve- 
hicle descnbeil  as  the  getaway  car, 

•'I  wasn'i  pamcularly  cautious  or 
tense  or  anvihing.”  said  Watt  "1  didn  t 
have  my  pun  oiii  I hale  to  use  the  term 
‘routine  irafTic  slop.'  hul  that’s  what  it 
was." 

But  Farnham  hdicved  he  had  been 
caught  Once  he  had  "crossed  one  line.” 
crossing  the  second  became  easier,  he 
said.  "Someihing  unthinkable  became 
thinkable  " 

Without  W.iiiing  for  Watt  to  come 
to  a full  stop  Farnham  begun  shooting, 
hitting  Watt  once  in  the  eye.  and  four 
times  in  the  hack  and  side.  As  the  as- 
sailant took  off.  Watt  fired  back,  hit- 
ting Farnham  in  the  shoulder.  Then  he 
collapsed  alongside  his  cruiser.  Ironi- 
cally. he  had  changed  his  schedule  that 
day  in  order  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a 
colleague's  son 

So  bccan  ihc  story  of  an  unusual 
bund. 

Watt.  4b  is  now  a drug  education 


Watt  was  only  26  when  the  shoot- 
ing happened  and  had  been  mamed  just 
six  months-  Before  the  incident,  he  had 
been  a mean  son  of  a bitch,  he  told  The 
Jackson  Hole  News.  The  attack  just 
made  him  worse. 

"1  was  not  a very  nice  person."  he 
said.  "A  lot  of  It  was  my  age.  1 grew  up 
respecting  cops.  In  Rock  Springs 
[ Wyo.).  I rapidly  developed  an  attitude 
there’s  two  kinds  of  people  — us  cops 
and  you  dirtballs." 

After  nearly  shooting  someone 
whose  weapon  turned  out  to  be  a bill- 
fold. Walt  realized  the  pressure  of  the 
job  was  consuming  him.  so  he  took 
some  ume  off  and  sought  help.  He  left 
the  highway  patrol  and  worked  in  a se- 
nes of  secunty  jobs.  Then  he  became  a 
Christian,  which  he  said  helped  him  to 
forgive  Farnham.  In  1986.  Watt  had  the 
opportunity  to  attend  a revival  at  the 
penitentiary.  Farnham.  he  said,  stuck 
out  his  hand.  "J  threw  my  arms  around 
him."  said  Wan.  "and  gave  him  a hug 
and  said.  'God.  I'm  glad  1 didn't  kill 
you." 

Said  Farnham:  "i  consider  myself 
extremely  fortunate.  I’m  lucky  to  have 
Steve  for  a fnend.  His  forgiveness  has 
made  what  1 did  a little  easier  living 
with  myself-  It  cost  Steve  dearly  to  for- 
give me,” 


Air 

heads 


Stephen  Watt 


officer  with  the  Sweetwater  County. 
Wyo..  Shenff'  Office  and  a slate  rep- 
rescntaiivi-  Hi*  recently  launched  a bid 
forlhe governorship  F:imham. now 44. 
remains  confined  to  the  Wyoming  State 
Penitcnti.iry  in  R.iwlins.  where  he  is 
serving  a SS- 10  bS-year  sentence  Be- 
cause of  an  earlier  escape  attempt,  he 
IS  ineligible  for  parole  His  only  way 
out  before  20^"’  would  be  a governor’s 
commutation  of  his  sentence. 

If  elected  Watt  said,  he  would  prob- 
ably release  the  man  who  shot  him.  "I 
would  look  at  his  records,  his  file."  he 
said  "Based  on  what  I see  there.  1 
would  make  a decision  whether  he 
should  be  released  or  not  — just  like 
with  anybody  else  Based  on  what  ! 
know.  I'd  probably  release  him.  ” 

Said  Farnham  ’Tm  lucky  to  have 
Sieve  for  a fnend  The  greatest  thing 
(that  could}  happen  for  ihe  State  of 
Wyoming  is  to  have  Steve  for  the  gov- 
ernor ■’ 


Eight  of  the  country’s  "best  and 
bnghtest"  in  the  fields  of  security  and 
policing  were  sworn  in  last  month  as 
the  Tramportauon  Security  Admimslra- 
tion’s  first  federal  security  directors  re- 
sponsible for  overseeing  airport  safely. 

"Our  search  for  applicants  for  the 
new  position  of  federal  security  direc- 
tors begun  with  a simple  premise;  find 
the  highest  caliber  of  candidate,  with 
the  highest  possible  level  of  experience, 
iniegnty.  honesty  and  reliability."  said 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Norman  Y.  Mineta.  "The  men  and 
women  you  see  here  today  — Marine 
Corps  generals.  Navy  admirals.  Secret 
Service  agents  and  police  commission- 
ers — exemplify  each  and  every  one 
of  these  characteristics." 

Eventually,  all  of  the  nation’s  429 
commercial  airports  will  gel  security 
directors.  The  newly  appointed  group 
and  the  airports  at  which  they  will  ser- 
vice are.  Mike  Aguilar.  San  Diego  In- 
lemalional  Airport  , Arnold  Cole;  Bal- 
limore-Washington  International  Air- 
port; Marcia  Florian,  Phoenix  Sky 
Harbor  International  Airport.  Gail 
Linkins.  Mobile.  Ala..  Regional  Air- 
port; William  Pickle.  Denver  Interna- 
tional Airport.  Isaac  Richardson. 
O' Hare  International  Airport  in  Chi- 
cago. Willie  Wllliam.s.  Hartsfield  At- 
lanta International  Airport,  and  An- 
thony Zotlo.  Ronald  Reagan-Washing- 
ton  National  Airport. 

Pickle.  Cole  and  Linkins  are  all 
former  Secret  Service  agents  who 
served  on  the  vice  president’s  protec- 
tive detail,  a detachment  headed  by 
Pickle  dunng  the  last  three  years  of  his 
career  with  the  agency. 

The  52-year-old  Pickle  retired  from 
the  Secret  Service  last  June  after  a ca- 
reer that  began  in  the  mid-  1970s.  Until 
his  recent  appointment,  he  had  been 
serving  as  deputy  inspector  general  for 
the  U.S.  Labor  Department.  His  man- 
date. he  said,  is  to  “provide  safe  travel 
for  the  public"  and  maintain  the  flow 


of  commerce. 

Zotlo.  also  a member  of  the  Secret 
Service,  is  currently  serving  on  Vice 
President  Dick  Cheney  s secunty  de- 
tail. 

Both  Williams  and  Florian  come 
from  municipal  law  enforcement.  Wil- 
liams served  as  police  chief  of  Los 
Angeles  from  1992  to  1997.  and  as 
Philadelphia’s  police  commissioner 
from  1988  to  1992.  Pnor  to  that.  Will- 
iams was  a Philadelphia  police  officer 
for  24  years- 

Flonan.  an  airport  secunty  veteran, 
spent  27  years  with  the  Phoenix  Police 
Department,  where  she  developed  its 
Police  Airport  Bureau. 

"We  didn’t  have  any  say  in  picking 
her,  but  we  are  immensely  relieved  that 
they  hired  her."  Phoenix  aviation  direc- 
tor David  Krielor  told  The  Associated 
Press.  "We’ve  done  a lot  of  work  with 
her  at  Sky  Harbor  and  she  is  a consum- 
mate professional  who  has  a very  strong 
customer  service  focus  in  addition  to 
her  law  enforcement  background.  I 
don’t  think  they  could  have  made  a bel- 
ter hire  for  Phoenix," 

Of  the  former  military  brass.  Aguilar 
retired  as  a U.S.  Marine  Corps  bnga- 
dier  general  and  served  as  the  deputy 
commander  of  U.S.  Marine  Forces 
South  in  Miami  and  commanding  gen- 
eral of  Fleet  Marine  Forces  South. 
Richardson  is  a retired  Navy  rear  ad- 
miral who  flew  F-14A  Tomcats  from 
numerous  aircraft  carriers.  He  also 
served  as  commanding  officer  of  Ihe 
U.S.S.  Nimitz. 

Said  Transportation  undersecretary 
for  security  John  Magavv.  "The  oppor- 
tunity to  build  this  team  from  the 
ground  up  allows  us  to  recruit  quality 
individuals  to  fill  these  vital  roles  in 
aviation  secunty.  1 am  confident  these 
men  and  women  will  meet  and  exceed 
the  high  standards  of  the  TSA  and  of 
the  American  people." 


officials  demanding  replacements  for 
retirees,  a move  by  the  Suozzi  to  trans- 
fer 74  officers  from  desk  jobs  back  to 
patrol  has  not  gone  over  well  with  the 
organizations. 

Willett,  who  joined  the  Nassau 
County  police  in  1953,  is  a "hero,  trail- 
blazer  and  a model  public  servant."  said 
Suozzi-  He  was  the  first  black  to  lead 
the  1.900-member  department,  having 
been  appointed  by  former  county  ex- 
ecutive Thomas  Gulotta  m March 
2000.  Willett’s  retirement,  said  Suozzi, 
"...will  be  a great  loss  to  the  people  of 
Nassau  County.” 

The  thick 
of  things 

Dunng  the  late  1980’s.  when  he  was 
commander  of  the  San  Antonio  Police 
Department's  homicide  unit.  Albert 
Ortiz  recalls,  he  was  on  the  hot  seat  as 
murders  rose  to  record  levels.  Now.  as 
chief  of  the  department  where  he  has 
spent  his  entire  career,  Oniz  finds  him- 
self once  again  in  the  thick  of  things, 
as  the  city  experiences  its  first  rise  in 
violent  crime  in  nearly  a dccade. 

Swom  in  on  March  29.  Ortiz  is  the 
first  Hispanic  chief  to  come  from  within 
the  agency’s  ranks.  He  succeeds  A1 


Heading 
home 

Although  he  is  a long-time  Nassau 
County  resident.  James  Lawrence 
chose  to  make  his  law-enforcement  ca- 
reer in  New  York  City.  But  now  the 
NYPD’s  chief  of  personnel  is  coming 
home. 

Lawrence  was  tapped  this  month  to 
be  Nassau’s  police  commissioner  by 
County  Executive  Thomas  Suozzi.  He 
will  replace  William  W'illett.  70.  who 
is  retiring  in  June, 

It  was  Lawrence’s  wide  experience 
as  a manager  that  sold  Suozzi  on  the 
53-year-old  police  administrator.  A city 
officer  for  32  years.  Lawrence  has 
served  as  chief  of  personnel  since  Sep- 
tember 2000.  Prior  to  that,  he  com- 
manded the  School  Safely  Division  and 
several  precincts.  Lawrence  is  the 
NYPD’s  highest-ranking  black  officer. 

Doing  "more  with  less."  as  Suozzi 
has  requested,  will  be  Lawrence  s 
toughest  challenge,  the  new  commis- 
sioner said.  “Given  the  Fiscal  issues  in 
Nassau  County,  that’s  probably  going 
to  be  the  biggest  issue  that  1 have  to 
deal  with."  he  told  The  (New  York) 
Daily  News,  And  doing  more  with  less 
IS  going  to  take  some  work.  "Some  re- 
deployment. some  reorganization,  he 
said. 

Suozzi’s  administration  is  currently 
embroiled  m a battle  with  the  county’s 
three  police  unions  over  contract  nego- 
tiations and  deployment-  With  union 


Albert  Ortiz 


Philippus.  who  observers  say  hand- 
picked Ortiz  to  succeed  him.  Philippus 
retired  in  March  after  seven  years  as 
chief,  to  take  a position  as  head  of  se- 
curity for  Valero  Energy  Corp. 

Ortiz  said  his  first  order  of  business 
will  be  reducing  violent  crime.  Murders 
hit  the  100  mark  last  year,  the  highest 
total  since  1 996.  As  of  March  27 . there 
have  been  24  homicides  this  year,  in- 
cluding a triple  homicide  during  a rob- 
bery at  a Chinese  restaurant,  as  com- 
pared to  14  during  the  same  period  in 
2001.  Robberies  rose  by  26  percent 
from  2000  to  20001. 

Field  analysis.  Ortiz  said,  shows  that 


the  increase  in  homicides  this  time  have 
not  been  generated  by  the  same  crime 
patterns  that  were  prevalent  during  the 
1980's  and  early  1990’s.  when  a record 
229  slayings  were  recorded  in  1994. 

Two  years  ago.  murders  in  San  Anto- 
nio fell  to  a 30-year  low  of  just  89. 

"1  was  there  when  it  (homicide}  was 
really  skyrocketing."  Ortiz  told  The  San 
Antonio  Express-News.  "The  gangs  — 
both  street  gangs  and  Mexican  Mafia 
— were  ihnving,  and  we  were  having 
a lot  of  drive-by  shootings” 

Ortiz  said  that  what  concerns  him 
is  the  senselessness  of  some  of  the 
crimes.  "It  just  seems  that  more  and 
more  we’re  seeing  senseless  crimes 
where  there  is  no  sense  of  the  value  of 
life.  And  those  are  tough  for  investiga- 
tors — when  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  a 
clear  motive." 

Ortiz,  who  grew  up  in  San  Antonio, 
spent  summers  as  a migrant  worker 
before  graduating  from  high  school  in 
1970  and  joining  the  police  department 
two  years  later.  As  a rookie  officer  on 
the  West  Side.  Ortiz  was  as  green  as 
they  come,  said  his  then-supervisors. 

In  one  incident  that  earned  the  new 
chief  the  nickname  “Fingers."  Ortiz  was 
among  the  first  officers  to  arrive  at  a 
furniture  store  where  a man  had  sliced 
some  fingers  off  with  a table  saw.  Un- 
sure of  what  to  do  when  he  saw  a fin- 
ger on  the  floor,  Ortiz  called  in  for  ad- 
vice. Without  flinching,  he  wrapped  the 
finger  up  and  brought  it  to  the  hospital. 

"That  was  his  willingness  to  do  what 
whatever  it  takes."  said  Robert 
Coronado,  now  a U.S.  diplomat  who 
was  Ortiz’s  field-iraming  officer  at  the 
time.  "That’s  an  attribute  he  has  today." 

In  1994,  Ortiz  and  Philippus  were 
appointed  to  deputy  chief  posts  by  ihen- 
Chief  William  Gibson.  The  department 
was  in  disarray  after  the  fatal  shooting 
of  vigilante  officer  Stephen  Smith  by 
his  friend  and  colleague  Farrell 
'Ibcker.  Charged  with  straightening  out 
the  mess.  Gibson  reached  deep  within 
the  ranks  for  help. 

"He  delegated  a lot  of  responsibil- 
ity to  me."  said  Ortiz,  who  by  then  had 
risen  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  and 
helped  set  up  the  agency’s  first  Special 
Operations  Unit.  "1  was  doing  some  of 
those  jobs  that  should  have  been  done 
by  captains  and  deputy  chiefs." 

Ortiz  said  he  will  run  the  department 
based  on  the  same  standards  set  by  his 
predecessor.  As  Philippus's  closest  con- 
fidante. Ortiz  has  had  a hand  in  many 
of  the  agency's  policy  changes  over  the 
past  five  years. 

"I’m  going  to  pul  the  organization 
first.”  he  said.  "I  think  that's  one  of  the 
reasons  that  (Philippus)  has  some  con- 
fidence in  me  — that  neither  one  of  us 
has  a hidden  agenda  — just  whatever’s 
good  for  the  organization  and  the  com- 
munity.” 


It's  Not  Too  Soon 
to  Plan  your 
Summer  Reading. . . 

And  you  won't  want  to  do  it  without  the 
latest  Law  Enforcement  News  Literature 
Supplement.  You’ll  find  hundreds  of  the 
latest  books  on  police  ond  criminal 
justice-related  topics,  all  with  capsule 
descriptions  or  reviews  to  make  your 
next  trip  to  the  bookstore  or  library  os 
smooth  os  possible.  It's  coming  soon,  and 
only  in  LEN  - of  course. 
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First  aid  shouidnl  be  worst  aid: 


Getting  smart  about  medical  response 


While  ihe  era  of  the  first-aid  kit  con- 
taining a few  bandages,  a pair  of  scis- 
sors and  some  anii-bacicrial  ointment 
are  not  entirely  gone,  its  demise  is  be- 
ing hastened  by  new  "smart”  kits  de- 
veloped for  law  enforcement  use  over 
the  past  several  years  by  at  least  two 
different  manufacturers. 

One  such  kit  developed  by  Smart 
Care,  a New  Jersey-based  company, 
provides  instruction  cards  and  supplies 
to  treat  eight  iliffcrent  types  of  basic 
injuries,  ii  was  created  by  Dave 
Hammond,  a I'  S Navy  medic  during 
the  Vietnam  War  who  spent  three  de- 
cades perfecting  his  product. 

"They’re  designed  to  assist  people 
acting  under  times  of  stress  when  they 
can't  remember  what  to  do  or  anything 
else,”  he  told  I. aw  Enforcement  News. 
“We  know  from  our  experience  in  the 
consumer  market  as  well  as  the  Indus- 


If  the  first  step  toward  solving  u 
problem  is  admitting  that  one  exists, 
then  federal  regulators  last  month 
moved  that  much  closer  to  finding  a 
solution  for  one  that  has  plagued  law 
enforcement  for  at  least  the  past  four 
years'  the  interference  between  wire- 
less phone  transmissions  and  police 
communications 

In  March  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  publicly  acknowl- 
edged Ihe  issue  for  the  first  lime.  While 
the  FCC  does  not  have  a solution  of  its 
own  for  fixing  the  problem,  it  asked  the 
public  for  ideas,  as  well  as  for  com- 
ments on  plans  submitted  by  the  tele- 
communicaiions  industry. 

"While  the  root  causes  of  the  prob- 
lems are  complicated,  our  goal  is  very 
clear."  said  H ('  commissioner  Kevin 
J Martin  "Wc  must  remedy  this  situa- 
tion,” 

Among  ihc  hardest  hit  areas  has 
been  Portland  Ore  . and  its  neighbor- 


Elizabeili  City.  N.C.,  this  month 
lost  its  fourth  police  chief  in  10  years 
when  Trt'iur  Hampton  was  sus- 
pended wiili  pay  jusi  hours  before  the 
City  CoiiiKil  voted  to  have  the  po- 
lice force  investigated  by  the  Justice 
Departmem 

Hampton  who  was  hired  in  2000. 
was  praised  by  some  Council  mem- 
bers for  luring  the  first  full  staff  of 
officers  in  a decade  and  improving 
the  ugeiiLV  s community  policing 
policies  (’ll)  Manager  Steve 
Harrell  would  not  say  why  he  had 
placed  H.iiiipiiu)  on  administrative 
leave.  s.is  ing  onl\  lhal  it  did  not  re- 
flect on  his  pci  lormancc  with  ihede- 
partmeni 

All  ol  Ifiiiipion's  predecessors 
since  the  rciiremeni  of  W.C.  Owens 
in  iys»2  t»,ive  left  under  fire,  includ- 
ing Herniun  Bunch,  who  was  hired 
from  wiihin  ihc  agency,  Michael 
Lloyd  and  PIliul  Phelps,  Owens  had 
been  chiet  toi  4s  years. 

H Murr.iv  I liah,  also  lost  its  chief 
in  March  hut  under  far  different  cir- 
cumslaiucv  Ken  Killian.  66,  retired 
this  monih  .liter  4.J  years  with  the  de- 


trial  market  that  in  times  of  stress,  it’s 
difficult  to  react,  particularly  for  law  en- 
forcement officers  who  don't  use  first- 
aid  kits  all  the  lime  and  are  expected  to 
use  them  at  the  drop  of  a hat.” 

Det.  Dan  Dede  of  the  Pasco  County. 
Fla.,  Sheriff’s  Department,  who  is  in 
charge  of  certifying  its  600  deputies  in 
CPR  and  first  aid,  came  upon  the  kits 
at  an  emergency-response  convention 
hosted  by  the  National  Safety  Council. 
He  was  so  impressed  with  Hammond's 
product,  he  said,  that  he  convinced  his 
superiors  to  purchase  as  many  as  the 
department  could  afford.  Then  Dcde 
asked  local  hospitals  to  sponsor  the 
purchase  of  enough  to  place  one  in  ev- 
ery deputy's  car  and  road  vehicle,  and 
to  have  kits  at  the  firing  range,  with  the 
SWAT  team  and  in  the  jail . The  depart- 
ment was  able  to  buy  80.  and  another 
200  were  bought  by  two  area  hospitals. 


ing  junsdictions,  such  as  Tigard.  On 
two  occasions,  officers  just  blocks  from 
police  headquarters  have  been  blocked 
from  calling  for  backup  by  cell-phone 
tower  interference,  said  Capt.  Gary 
Schrader. 

"The  problem  exists  pnmahly  at  this 
time  with  Nextel  because  the  FCC  li- 
censed (hem  with  the  public  safety 
band,"  he  told  Law  Enforcement  News 
in  an  earlier  interview.  Public  safety 
agencies  have  traditionally  used  800- 
megahertz  frequencies,  but  telecommu- 
nications companies  began  buying 
bandwidths  within  those  segments  as 
the  industry  began  its  exponential 
growth. 

"They  bought  up  empty  or  available 
spectrum  laced  throughout  the  public 
safely  segment  set  aside  by  the  FCC.” 
said  Schrader.  "As  a result,  if  there’s  a 
Nextel  tower  near  where  you’re  trying 
to  transmit  and  they  happen  to  be  trans- 
mitting at  a frequency  very  close  to 


Among  the  achievements  he  is  most 
proud  of,  he  said,  was  the  creation  of 
the  Valley  Communications  Center. 
Killian  speariieaded  the  movement  to 
consolidate  dispatch  services  for  the 
majority  of  agencies  in  Salt  Luke 
County.  The  next  step,  he  said,  would 
be  the  consolidation  of  all  records  de- 
partments — u step  he  hopes  the  next 
chief  will  lake. 

'Tve  always  though  the  communi- 
cations uiid  the  records  should  go  to- 
gether,” said  Killian,  "We’ve  never 
been  able  to  get  the  cities  and  counties 
together  on  it." 

H Claude  Christy,  a former  FBI 
special  agent,  field  supervisor  and  head- 
quarters supervisor,  has  been  named  as 
Morgan  City.  La.’s.  new  police  chief. 
Christy,  62,  handle.s  private  security  for 
a St. -Louis  based  lumber  firm.  Al- 
though appointed  by  Mayor  Tim 
TVegle.  he  still  needs  City  Council  ap- 
proval. 

Christy  succeeds  Chief  Steele 
Vlccellio,  who  resigned  last  year.  The 
mayor  said  at  his  own  swearing-in  cer- 
emony Mmonths  ago  that  (he  chief  did 
not  meet  ihc  'Tregle  criteria"  for  his 
new  administnition. 


Dede  said  he  is  approximately  75  kits 
away  from  fulfilling  his  goal. 

"One  of  the  biggest  problems  in  law 
enforcement  is  when  you  try  to  teach 
cops  medical  stuff,"  Dede  told  LEN. 
"They  don’t  want  to  know  from  it.  It’s 
like,  ‘EMS  takes  care  of  that,  we're 
cops.’  But  they  are  first-respondeni  and 
this  is  important.” 

Hammond's  kits  are  perfect  for  the 
department's  needs,  he  said.  In  eight 
sealed  packages,  they  provide  gloves 
and  the  specific  medical  equipment 
needed  to  treat  injuries  involving  bleed- 
ing. breathing,  shock,  bums,  bone  in- 
juries. eye  injuries,  head  and  spine  in- 
juries. and  bites  and  stings.  Each  of  the 
packets  also  has  a 5x8  card  that  out- 
lines the  procedure  in  detail,  with  pic- 
tures. A spiral-bound  book  contains  all 
of  the  necessary  instructions  so  offic- 
ers can  familiarize  themselves  with  the 


yours,  their  power  will  override  our 
radios  and  then  you  can’t  transmit  and 
can’t  receive."  (See  LEN.  March  15. 
2001.) 

Nextel.  which  officials  have  identi- 
fied as  the  cause  of  interference  m at 
least  2 1 states,  called  for  the  separation 
of  intertwined  frequencies  into  two 
blocks,  one  for  public  safety  agencies 
and  one  for  itself.  Should  the  FCC  adopt 
the  plan  as  proposed,  (he  company  of- 
fered $500  million  to  police  and  fire 
departments  to  retrofit  their  communi- 
cations systems  and  buy  new  radios  as 
needed  under  the  reorganization  of  the 
bandwidths. 

The  problem  is  (hat  firms  such  as 
Federal  Express  would  have  to  change 
bandwidths  at  their  own  cost,  which  the 
company  estimates  at  about  $100  mil- 
lion. The  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  a group  representing 
companies  that  use  the  800-megahertz 
frequency,  has  proposed  splitting  the 


$1  Just  one  year  after  scoring  the 
highest  mark  on  a promotion  exam.  East 
Greenwich.  R.I.,  police  Sgt.  David 
Desjarlais  was  named  chief  in  March. 
Desjarlais  had  been  acting  chief  since 
December  following  tlie  resignation  of 
Chief  Lawrence  Campion  Jr.  who 
pleaded  no  contest  to  three  counts  of 
simple  assault.  Desjarlais  began  with 
the  agency  16  years  ago  as  a part-time 
officer  After  acing  the  promotional  test, 
he  was  made  the  department's  first  cap- 
tain. Town  Council  members  have  been 
pleased  with  Desjarlais’  performance  os 
acting  chief,  particularly  his  success  in 
reducing  overtime,  said  Town  Manager 
William  Sequino  Jr. 

^ The  Manchester,  Cuno.,  Police 
Department's  one-man  internal  affairs 
bureau  is  leaving  the  agency  to  become 
chief  in  Berlin,  Mass.  Lieut.  Otto 
Rhode,  a former  lawyer  and  teacher, 
will  assume  command  on  April  1 of  an 
agency  with  six  full-time  officers  and 
10  part-timers. 

Until  he  became  Manchester’s  in- 
ternal affairs  officer,  Rhode.  50,  was  the 
local  union  president.  He  had  joined  the 
police  department  in  1987  In  his  new 
position.  Rhode  said  he  will  be  expected 


techniques  before  they  ever  have  to 
break  open  a packet. 

“I  can  hand  (the  card]  to  any  Joe 
Citizen  who  doesn’t  have  any  training 
and  say,  'read  that  to  me  and  walk  me 
through  this  procedure.'”  said  Dede. 

The  agency  is  m the  midst  of  a field 
study  for  Hammond’s  company.  Smart 
Core.  Each  time  a kit  is  used,  deputies 
fill  out  a form  detailing  the  incident. 
The  company  will  replace  that  packet 
for  free  for  up  to  a year. 

In  one  case,  a dnver  ran  off  the  road 
after  suffering  a heart  attack,  said  Dede. 
While  a deputy  was  able  to  pull  him 
from  the  car  and  administer  CPR.  the 
victim  suffered  laceraLons,  as  well.  The 
deputy  got  out  the  packet  on  bleeding 
and  was  able  to  successfully  trcai  the 
injuries,  he  said.  "Wc’vc  had  that,  we’ve 
had  another  that  was  just  bleeding  in  a 
car  crash."  said  Dede. 


bund  into  three  sections;  one  for  indus- 
trial companies,  one  for  public  safety 
agencies,  and  the  last  for  wireless  phone 
providers. 

The  problem  came  to  the  FCC’s  at- 
tention three  years  ago  when  Joe  Kuran, 
a radio  engineer  for  Washington 
County,  Ore.’s  9 1 1 center  m Beaverton, 
wrote  that  a Nextel  antenna  near  the 
Washington  Square  shopping  center 
was  blocking  firefighter  radio  commu- 
nications. 

According  to  an  investigation  by 
The  (Portland)  Oregonian  last  August. 
Oregon  and  29  other  stales  have  had  at 
least  one  confirmed  or  suspected  in- 
stance of  cell-phone  tower  interference 

“It’s  really  important  that  they  [the 
FCC]  acknowledge  it's  a problem.” 
Nancy  Jesuale,  Portland's  director  of 
communications  and  networking,  told 
The  Oregonian.  Added  Kuran:  "That's 
what  we  were  hoping  for.  was  for  them 
to  realize  it’s  a problem." 


to  respond  to  calls.  "So.  I'm  looking 
forward  to  being  a patrol  officer 
again."  he  said. 

H Citing  only  "philosophical  and 
ethical  differences  with  (he  town 
manager  and  selectmen,"  Madison, 
Maine.  Police  Chief  Gerald  A. 
Coleman  resigned  in  March.  He  liud 
held  the  position  for  four  years,  hav- 
ing been  appointed  in  1998  after 
serving  23V^  years  with  the  Maine 
State  Police. 

"He’s  chosen  to  move  on."  said 
Town  Manager  Norman  A.  Dean. 
"I  didn't  expect  it  at  this  time.  1 wish 
it  could  have  worked  out  differently.” 

^ Jay  C.  Rider,  a police  captain 
in  Fort  Smiih,  Ark.,  will  replace 
Myron  LaMora  as  chief  of  the 
BtUling  Police  Deportment  Rider,  a 
2D-ycar  veteran  of  the  Fort  Smith 
Police  Department,  has  supervised 
the  agency’s  narcotics  unit,  criminal 
investigations  and  major  crimes  unit. 
LaMora.  who  resigned  after  I7years 
with  the  Barling  department,  was 
told  by  City  Administrator  Kay 
Caruthers  to  cither  leave  or  be  fired 
because  he  wonted  a change  of  man- 
agement. 


The  kits  cost  quite  a bit  more  than 
what  he  called  "nickcl-and-dime  kits" 
which  have  a manual,  dressings,  oint- 
ment and  other  inexpensive  supplies. 
"It  the  kind  of  thing  that's  in  (he  back 
of  the  car.  the  stuff  gets  nasty,  most  of 
Its  missing,"  he  said.  Those  kits  cbsl 
approximately  $30  with  another  $16  for 
replacement  contents.  With  the  addiuon 
of  a bio-bag  and  clean-up  kit,  the  de- 
partment was  paying  about  $59  per 
deputy.  Hammond's  kits  cost  the  de- 
partment and  the  hospitals  $80  a piece. 

"We  wound  up  spending  about  $20 
mure,  but  what  a difference.  It’s  just 
incredible.”  said  Dede. 

The  Wisconsin-based  Emergency 
Medical  Products  company  produced  a 
medical  kit  aimed  at  preparing  depu- 
ties to  handle  gunshot  wounds  in  the 
minutes  before  paramedics  arrive.  The 
Los  Angeles  County  ShenIT's  Depart- 
ment purcha.scd  5,000  of  them  in  2000. 
[See  LEN.  July/August  2000.) 

The  kits  include  rubber  gloves, 
shears  that  can  cut  through  a uniform, 
and  sterile  pads  and  bandages.  Its  con- 
tents are  designed  to  stop  bleeding  from 
major  arteries,  sucking  chest  wounds, 
or  other  injuries  that  con  cause  breath- 
ing to  slop. 

They  were  developed  by  Lary 
Townson.  a veteran  emergency  medi- 
cal technician  who  is  the  company’s 
national  director  of  law  enforcement. 
Townson’s  brother-in-law,  Officer  Den- 
nis Doty  of  the  Riverside,  Calif.,  Po- 
lice Department,  was  fatally  shot  in 
1982  along  with  his  partner.  Officer 
Philip  Trust,  during  the  apprehension 
of  a bank  rubber 

"Wc  hope  that  these  law  enforce- 
ment trauma  shooting  kits  can  help  save 
a deputy's  life  in  the  field,"  he  told 
LEN.  'That’s  our  ultimate  goal." 
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“Policing,  we  have  a problem’:  FCC 
concedes  interference  with  police  radios 


Now  you  see  them,  now  you  don’t 

For  some  departments,  the  only  thing  that  stays  the  same  is  change 
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Red  Squad  days  revisited: 


Furor  over  Denver  PD  intelligence  practice 


Agreeing  with  civil  iibenanans  (hat 
police  overstepped  their  bounds  when 
they  opened  intelligence  files  on  local 
activists,  Denver  oflTicials  last  month 
passed  a nonbinding  resolution  aimed 
at  discouraging  and  limiting  such  sur- 
veillance in  (he  future. 

The  resolution,  w'hich  passed  the 
City  Council  by  a vote  of  7-4  on  March 
IS.  dissuades  police  from  investigating 
groups  or  indn  idunis  based  on  immi- 
gration Status  or  country  of  origin.  The 
measure's  sponsors  say  it  is  meant  to 
serve  as  a response  to  the  USA  Patriot 
Act  passed  bv  Congress  last  fall,  while 
addressing  the  issue  raised  by  the 
ACLU  when  ii  disclosed  the  existence 
of  the  dossiers 

Denver  police  gathered  data  on 
more  than  ^ 200  individuals  and  organ!- 
rations,  including  the  American  Friends 
Service  Commitiec  and  Amnesty  Inter- 
national. The  discovery  of  the  intelli- 
gcncc-gaihcrinp  operation  prompted  a 
class-action  suil  against  the  city  by  the 


ACLU.  which  seeks  to  prevent  police 
from  keeping  the  dossiers  and  would 
require  then  to  turn  the  materials  over 
to  laigeLs  of  the  surveillance. 

Mayor  Wellington  Webb  repri- 
manded the  department,  saying  police 
had  interpreted  a city  policy  too 
broadly.  Although  the  City  Council 
resolution  does  not  have  the  power  of 
law.  its  supporters  say  Webb  has  indi- 
cated that  he  would  make  it  part  of  law 
enforcement  operations. 

“In  this  city,  it’s  not  a crime  to  have 
dark  skin."  said  Councilwoman 
Kathleen  MacKenric.  who  co-spon- 
sored  the  resolution.  "It’s  not  a crime 
to  be  from  a difTcrcnl  country.  It's  not  a 
crime  to  express  unpopular  views." 

A spokesman  for  the  mayor.  An- 
drew Hudson,  said:  “(Webb]  was  un- 
aware these  intelligence  files  were  be- 
ing kept  and  he  wants  more  informa- 
tion from  the  police  department  to 
explain  how  those  types  of  files  are 
being  used."  The  administration  does 


Faces  in  the  crowd 


The  Ciilnrudo  stale  Senate  last 
month  passed  a bill  that  would  pro- 
hibit police  fo>m  using  the  state's 
new  digital  driver’s  license  photos  to 
scan  crow  ds  for  suspects  using  bio- 
melnc  sofiware. 

Beginning  ihis  summer,  new  soft- 
ware will  .illow  digital  cameras  to 
measure  l.ici:il  dimensions  asahedge 
against  ti:iii<1  .md  preventing  people 
from  gelling  multiple  licenses. 

"We  vscfc  taking  a step  down  the 
path  thai  (icurge  Orwell  warned  us 
about."  Scnaiur  Ron  Teck.  a Repub- 
lican fn>m  Grand  Junction,  told  The 
Associaieil  Press.  "I  get  a little  ner- 
vous that  Hig  Brother  may  be  track- 


ing us  to  know  where  we  are  go- 
ing." 

The  Senate  killed  an  amend- 
ment. however,  that  would  have 
banned  police  from  using  the  9 mil- 
lion license  photos  kept  on  file  by 
the  state  for  suspect  lineups.  Such  a 
ban  would  have  unreasonably  re- 
stricted law  enforcement,  said  law- 
makers. 

According  to  Denver  police  Sgt- 
Tony  Lombard,  when  someone 
other  than  the  suspect  is  picked  from 
a lineup,  a background  check  is  run 
and  the  person  contacted.  Some- 
times the  individual's  employer  is 
contacted  to  verify  an  alibi. 


not  know  if  the  dossiers  go  back  "five 
years  or  40  years,”  said  Hudson.  "Quite 
frankly,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  if 
there's  a file  on  Mayor  Webb." 

An  FBI  informant  in  1977  admitted 
to  spying  on  Webb,  who  was  then  a state 
representative,  along  with  other  Colo- 
rado lawmakers. 

In  March.  Webb  convened  a three- 
jiidge  panel  to  review  the  surveillance 
files  and  meet  with  critics.  Civil  liber- 
tarians were  angered,  however,  when 
City  Attorney  J.  Wallace  Wortham  said 
the  panel  would  not  be  able  to  punish 
officers  who  violated  policy.  It  would 
only  be  allowed  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  mayor  as  to  how  such  dos- 
siers should  be  handled  in  the  future. 

Former  state  Supreme  Court  justice 
Jean  Dubofsky.  a member  of  the  panel, 
said  the  group  had  not  yet  seen  the 
documents.  “We  really  don’t  know 
what's  there.  What  the  ramifications  of 
those  files  are.  we  don't  know.  Thai's 
what  we  have  to  investigate.”  she  said. 

Wortham  said  officials  were  disap- 
pointed that  the  ACLU  filed  its  suit 
before  giving  the  panel  a chance  to  do 
us  job.  “We  have  repeatedly  assured  the 
ACLU  that  the  city  would  not  destroy 
any  files."  he  told  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tain News.  "We  gave  them  early  notice 
of  our  intention  to  put  together  the  panel 
to  resolve  this  matter." 

Police  officials  rejected  a formal 
request  by  the  ACLU  to  see  intelligence 
files  on  five  activists.  In  a letter  dated 
March  29.  the  department  said  the  law 
gives  them  discretion  to  deny  access  to 
such  data. 

According  to  C.L.  Harmer,  a 
spokeswoman  for  Manager  of  Safety 
Ah  Zavaras,  the  files  are  considered 
highly  confidential  and  contain  only 
raw  data  used  by  the  department's  in- 
telligence division.  The  files  are  not 


accessible  to  patrol  or  traffic  officers, 
and  are  kept  for  a maximum  of  five 
years,  she  said. 

"It’s  not  the  police’s  intent  to 
dampen  free  speech  or  lawful  political 
activity.”  she  told  The  Denver  Post. 
“You  shouldn't  be  concerned  as  long 
as  you’re  being  lawful.  But  if  you  en- 
gage in  civil  disobedience,  the  conse- 
quences are  that  you  may  be  arrested." 

Police  Chief  Gerry  Whitman’s  im- 
mediate predecessors.  David  Michaud, 
who  is  retired,  and  Tom  Sanchez,  who 
is  still  on  the  force  as  a captain,  said 
such  files  were  not  collected  during 
their  administrations,  but  officials  with 
other  departments  around  the  stale  said 
all  police  agencies  gather  such  data  to 
one  extent  or  another. 

Aurora  police  said  the  information 
they  collect  is  limited  by  federal  regu- 
lations because  the  department  receives 
grant  money  for  that  activity.  Files  that 
do  not  turn  up  criminal  offenses  are 
purged  within  five  years.  “Our  people 
try  to  concentrate  on  the  more  radical 
groups."  said  police  spokesman  Rudy 


Herrera. 

A Boulder  police  directive  allows 
information  to  be  gathered  that  "estab- 
lishes suspicion  of  criminal  activity  or 
the  potential  for  criminal  activity." 
Groups  that  may  be  the  subject  of  sur- 
veillance include  hate  groups,  subi'er- 
sive  groups  and  those  with  ties  to  crimi- 
nal activity,  such  as  gangs. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Police  De- 
partment also  allows  data  collection  on 
any  group  tied  to  "criminal  activity  or 
[a]  perceived  threat,”  said  Lieut.  Skip 
Arms. 

Ed  Thomas,  a Denver  City  Coun- 
cilman. said  he  approved  of  the  police 
department's  intelligence  gathering. 
The  city’s  police  union  also  came  out 
in  favor  of  the  approach,  criticizing  the 
City  Council’s  resolution. 

'To  attempt  to  hamstring  the  police 
from  attempting  to  find  out  who  is  in- 
volved in  the  various  causes  and  possi- 
bly not  respond  appropriately  to  these 
activities  is  wrong  and  maybe  irrespon- 
sible." said  a statement  by  the  Denver 
Police  Protective  Association. 


DoJ  officials:  ‘Hold 
the  line  on  crack’ 


Efforts  to  balance  out  disparities 
between  sentences  for  distributing 
crack  and  powdered  cocaine  should  be 
aimed  at  increasing  the  penalties  for 
powder,  not  at  reducing  prison  time  for 
crack  offenses,  according  to  Justice 
Department  officials,  who  said  last 
month  that  would  oppose  any  sentence- 
reduction  efforts  by  lawmakers. 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  eight- 
member  U.S.  Sentencing  Commission, 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Larry  D.  Th- 
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ompson  said  harsher  penalties  for 
crimes  involving  crack  cocaine  are 
warranted,  given  the  greater  threat 
posed  by  the  substance.  Crack  cocaine, 
he  said,  was  more  associated  with  vio- 
lent crime  than  the  powdered  form  of 
the  drug. 

"There  are  significant  differences  in 
the  predominant  manner  the  two  sub- 
stances are  ingested  and  marketed," 
said  Thompson.  “Based  on  those  dif- 
ferences and  the  resulting  harms  to  so- 
ciety, we  believe  that  crack  cocaine  is 
an  especially  dangerous  drug,  and  its 
traffickers  should  be  subject  to  signifi- 
cantly higher  penalties  than  traffickers 
of  like  amounts  of  powder.” 

Cribes  charge  that  sentencing  guide- 
lines based  on  the  weight  of  the  seized 
cocaine  provide  a IOO-to-1  ratio.  It 
takes  S(X)  grams  of  powdered  cocaine 
to  trigger  the  same  five-year  mandatory 
sentence  as  does  just  five  grams  of 
crack.  The  sentencing  disparity  is  par- 
bcuiarly  unfair  to  African-Americans, 
some  claim,  because  crack  is  more 
prevalent  in  minority  communibes.  The 
powdered  form  is  more  commonly  used 
by  whites. 

Although  legisiabon  had  been  intro- 
duced by  Senators  Orrin  G.  Hatch  of 
Utah  and  Jeff  Sessions  of  Alabama, 
both  Republicans,  which  would  have 
made  the  sentencing  ratio  20-io-I  by 
increasing  the  amount  of  crack  Mandat- 
ing a five-year  sentence  and  lowering 
the  amount  of  powdered  cocaine 
needed  for  the  same  sentence,  the  ini- 
balive  lost  steam  in  the  face  of  Jusbee 
Department  opposition.  The  New  York 
Times  reported. 

According  to  Thompson  and  the 
assistant  attorney  general  for  legal 
policy,  Viet  D.  Dinh,  disparibes  are  not 
as  great  as  are  generally  believed.  By 
comparing  sentences  for  like  amounts 
of  crack  cocaine  and  powder,  Dinh's 
office  found  those  convicted  of  posses- 
sion of  five  grams  of  crack  with  intent 
to  distribute  were  sentenced  to  70.S 
months  and  those  whose  crime  involved 
five  grams  of  powder  received  sen- 
tences averaging  13  months  — a ratio 
of  5.4-to-l. 
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IVs  not  over  till  ifs  over 


For  some  cities,  crime  continues  to  drop 


While  the  most  recent  FBI  Uniform 
Crime  Report  found  that  the  nation's 
plummeting  crime  rate  had  finally 
found  the  bottom  in  2000,  that  appears 
not  to  be  true  for  a handful  of  cities  in- 
cluding New  York.  Miami.  East  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  and  Virginia  Beach,  which 
continue  to  see  sharp  decreases  in  vio- 
lent crime  in  recent  months. 

Exactly  why  rnme  has  fallen  seems 
to  be  somewhat  of  a mystery.  Experts 
say  that  .althoueh  policing  strategies 
have  played  a role  in  many  areas,  the 
fall  in  local  crime  has  been  so  precipi- 
tous that  ntiiL-r  factors  had  to  have  been 
at  work.  Just  what  those  were,  however, 
no  one  seems  to  know. 

“I  don't  think  we  know  enough  to 
say  that  this  is  a great  victory  in  law 
enforcement.”  Bruce  Winick,  a enmi- 
nal  justice  professor  at  the  University 
of  Miami's  School  of  Law.  said  in  an 
interview  w ith  The  Miami  Herald.  "It 
may  just  he  the  shifting  demographics." 

Major  crime  in  Miami  dropped  in 
2001  to  its  lowest  level  in  more  than 
23  years,  wilh  significant  decreases  in 
homicides,  sexual  assaults,  robberies 
and  burglaries  over  the  past  five  years. 
From  1906  to  last  year,  the  number  of 
murders  dropped  from  1 28  to  66.  while 
rapes  fell  from  248  lo  161,  and  robber- 
ies dropped  from  5,139  to  2.719,  Over 
that  five-year  period,  tourist  robberies 
declined  from  295  to  74.  and  burglar- 
ies from  9 804  to  6,218. 

At  the  same  lime  that  crime  nation- 
ally had  droppi'il  hv  7 percent,  between 
1998  and  21100  Miami  was  ahead  of 
the  curve  with  a 1 7-percent  dip.  noted 
Police  Chief  Raul  Martinez.  "Crime 
goes  down  more  significantly  in  Miami 
than  in  anv  other  city  in  the  United 
States,"  he  inUI  The  Herald. 

In  New  York  City,  murders  are  ex- 
pected to  fall  this  year  to  a level  not 


seen  since  1958,  The  safest  week  in  40 
years  was  the  third  week  of  February, 
when  the  number  of  major  crime  com- 
plaints fell  to  2.597,  according  to  po- 
lice statistics.  Slayings  for  the  week  of 
Feb.  1 8-24  were  down  by  nearly  half 
compared  to  the  same  week  a year  ago. 

So  far  this  year,  the  city’s  homicide 
rate  is  down  40  percent,  with  just  85 
murders  in  the  first  months. 

“Homicide  detectives 
are  beginning  to  feet 
like  Maytag  repairmen, 
the  number  of 
homicides  is  so  low." 


Manhattan's  11  murders  represents  a 
60-percenl  decrease.  If  the  decline  con- 
tinues, just  386  homicides  will  have 
been  logged  by  year's  end. 

"Homicide  detectives  are  beginning 
to  feel  like  Maytag  repairmen,  the  num- 
ber of  homicides  is  so  low."  said  one 
police  official. 

One  oddity,  however,  has  been  a 
resurgence  in  the  use  of  knives.  Of  the 
62  murders  committed  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  through  Feb.  24,  more 
than  37  percent  involved  knives  or  other 
sharp  instruments,  according  to  NYPD 
records  analyzed  by  Newsday.  Dunng 
the  same  period  last  year.  25  of  the  100 
homicides  were  committed  with  knives 
and  S3  with  guns. 

"There's  something  in  criminology 
called  the  valve  theory:  If  you  shut  off 
one  avenue,  another  avenue  opens  up," 
said  Andrew  Karmen,  a criminologist 
at  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice. “If  it’s  more  difficult  to  get  guns. 


people  might  turn  to  knives." 

From  Jan.  1 through  March  17.  the 
number  of  robberies  in  the  city  dropped 
by  8.6  percent  compared  to  the  same 
penod  in  2001 ; felony  assaults  dropped 
by  14.2  percent;  and  grand  larceny  by 
7.4  percent. 

"Something  terrific  is  going  on," 
said  Karmen.  "If  only  we  knew  what 
was  causing  it.”  It  is  almost  miraculous, 
he  said.  "It's  as  if  everybody  wiped  the 
slate  clean  when  the  calendar  year 
ended." 

While  some  theorize  that  after  Sept. 

1 1 , people  are  more  inclined  lo  coop- 
erate wilh  police  and  that  officers  may 
be  patrolling  with  renewed  vigor,  oth- 
ers credit  better  policing  techniques. 

Eli  Silverman,  a professor  at  John 
Jay  College  and  the  author  of  "NYPD 
Battles  Crime"  (Northeastern  Univer- 
sity Press.  2(XX)),  told  USA  Today  that 
the  most  successful  strategies  have  been 
fine-tuned.  Officials,  he  noted,  can  now 
use  videotape  to  see  whether  areas  that 
Compstat  finds  to  be  high-crime  are 
being  adequately  patrolled. 

Officials  in  Virginia  Beach,  Va., 
credit  that  city’s  overall  reduction  in 
crime  to  levels  not  seen  in  20  years  to 
citizen  involvement. 

"In  Virginia  Beach,  we  have  a citi- 
zen base  that  really  cares  about  their 
community,  and  gets  involved."  said 
Police  Chief  A.M.  "Jake”  Jacocks  Jr. 

Last  year,  the  city’s  crime  rate  was 
38. 1 offenses  per  1 .000  residents,  mak- 
ing Virginia  Beach  one  of  the  safest  cit- 
ies of  its  size  in  the  nation,  despite  slight 
increases  in  some  violent  and  property 
crimes.  Total  Part  1 crimes  fell  by  8.5 
percent,  with  overall  violent  crime 
dropping  by  13.9  percent.  The  biggest 
decreases  were  in  robbery  and  aggra- 
vated assault,  which  dropped  by  22 
percent  and  9.8  percent,  respectively. 


lACP  wants  bank  robbery 
cases  left  in  FBI’s  hands 


While  the  FBI  refocuses  its  mission 
on  terrorism  prevention,  it  should  not 
abandon  the  type  of  enme-fighting  that 
local  law  enforcement  has  come  to  ex- 
pect from  the  bureau  such  as  bank  rob- 
bery investipatinns.  according  to  the 
Iniemaliona!  AsM>ci.ition  of  Chiefs  of 
Police. 

"1  undorsfanil  tlie  need  lo  be  more 
attentive  to  ii-rronsm  issues,  but  the 
people  who  say  the  FBI  should  no 
longer  be  in  the  business  of  chasing 
hank  robbers  don’t  know  what  they  are 
talking  about  ’’  said  the  lACP’s  presi- 
dent. Police  Chief  William  Beiger  of 
North  Miami  Beach  Fla. 

Since  Sept  1 1 the  bureau  has  been 
moving  awav  from  joint  task  forces 
with  local  police  departments.  Narcot- 
ics invesiicalions  will  most  likely  be 
turned  over  to  the  DFA.  and  firearms 
and  bomhinc  cases  to  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms.  Child 
pornography  cases,  carjackings  and 
deadbeat  dads  are  also  likely  to  disap- 
pear from  the  FB  I's  purview.  (See  LEN, 
Oct.  31.2001  ] 

Not  all  law  enforcement  executives 
believe  this  is  a had  idea.  Berger’s  com- 
ments to  1 1SA  Today  last  month  ap- 
peared to  he  aimed  at  least  in  part  at 
members  of  the  Police  Executive  Re- 
search Forum  fPFRF).  who  support  the 
shift  in  pnorities 

Said  PFRF’s  executive  director, 


Chuck  Wexler:  "The  events  in  Septem- 
ber will  require  the  FBI  to  take  a lead 
role  in  preventing  terrorism  inci- 
dents.... The  FBI  should  certainly  col- 
laborate wilh  the  DEA,  but  the  DEA 
should  be  given  the  clear  lead  on  drug 
enforcement  issues....  The  FBI  should 
also  gel  out  of  the  bank  robbery  busi- 
ness and  car-jacking  investigations, 
leaving  these  to  local  law  enforcement." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  recently  re- 
ported that  the  bureau  was  considering 
dismantling  its  $27-million-a-year  Na- 
tional Infrastructure  Protection  Center, 
responsible  for  protecting  systems 
which  control  the  nation’s  banking, 
water,  power,  telecommunications  and 
government  computer  networks.  It 
would  instead  focus  on  arresting  online 
criminals  and  hackers.  The  issue  is  ex- 
pected to  be  raised  during  a Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  oversight  hearing. 

There  is  concern  that  by  pursuing 
such  a narrow  course,  corporations 
might  be  discouraged  from  reporting 
threats  and  attacks  on  their  private  net- 
works. The  private  sector  controls  90 
percent  of  the  nation’s  critical  infra- 
structure, noted  Senator  Charles  E. 
Grassley  (R..-Iowa).  in  a letter  to  FBI 
Director  Robert  Mueller. 

"The  broken  trust  would,  in  turn, 
curtail,  if  not  end,  the  flow  of  inforraa- 
tion  from  the  private  sector  to  the  FBI." 
he  said,  “leaving  the  bureau  essentially 


blind  about  threats  to  critical  infrastnic- 
ture.” 

In  North  Miami  Beach,  police  on 
Feb.  26  arrested  Tracy  Dewayne 
Young,  a bank-robbery  suspect  who  is 
believed  to  have  pulled  nine  bank  jobs 
in  six  different  jurisdictions.  The  only 
reason  North  Miami  Beach  police  were 
able  to  move  on  Young  so  fast  is  be- 
cause they  involved  the  FBI.  said  po- 
lice Capi.  Tom  Hunker. 

“We  would  have  been  hun  tremen- 
dously if  the  FBI  was  not  part  of  this." 
he  told  USA  Today.  Local  officers  from 
two  separate  counties  would  have  had 
to  track  leads  and  ordered  search  war- 
rants separately  through  the  half-dozen 
Florida  towns  where  Young  is  alleged 
to  have  held  up  banks. 

Now  is  not  the  time  for  the  bureau 
to  pull  back  on  bank  robbenes.  said 
Steve  Warner,  the  rei’s  supervisor  of 
bank  robbery  and  violent  crime  inves- 
tigations in  the  Miami  area.  In  2(X)1, 
bank  robberies  in  Miami  rose  by  9 per- 
cent over  the  previous  year,  and  they 
are  up  again  so  far  this  year.  The  num- 
bers could  rise  to  levels  not  seen  since 
the  early  1990s  when  "we  were  getting 
killed  down  here,"  Warner  told  USA 
Today. 

Nationwide,  bank  robberies  have 
risen  from  8,021  m 1999  to  8.589  in 
2(XX).  the  last  years  for  which  complete 
data  are  available. 


Murders  increased  from  1 1 in  2(XX)  to 
12  last  year,  while  rapes  rose  from  122 
to  125. 

A 20-percent  drop  in  the  number  of 
gas  station  "drive  offs"  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  type  of  proactive  partner- 
ships that  police  have  forged  with  resi- 
dents. said  Jacocks.  Although  a new 
state  law  which  became  effective  last 
year  made  offenders  subject  lo  having 
their  licenses  revoked,  meetings  be- 
tween station  owners  and  enme  preven- 
tion representatives  resulted  in  mea- 
sures such  as  better  lighting  and  plac- 
ing pumps  where  clerks  had  a belter 
view  of  them. 

Dropoffs  in  enme  of  30  percent  in 
the  first  quarter  of  200 1 and  20  percent 
in  the  second  quarter  arc  “phenomenal." 
East  Hartford.  Conn.,  Police  Chief 
Mark  J.  Sirois  told  The  Hartford  Cou- 
rant.  "It  means  we’re  doing  a good  job.” 

After  being  appointed  last  year, 
Sirois  launched  a 44-member  "quality 
of  life”  uml  that  he  credits  with  the  de- 
cline. He  also  began  a school  officer 
program,  assigning  iwo  officers  full- 


time to  the  local  high  school  and  two 
to  the  middle  school. 

In  2(X)1,  aggravated  assaults  fell  to 
159  fttmi  229  the  previous  year.  Dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  2000, 5 1 assaults 
were  reported.  During  the  same  period 
in  2(X)1,  there  were  just  13.  Burglaries 
and  larcenies  were  also  down,  from  108 
in  the  third  quarter  of  20(X)  to  63  dur- 
ing that  period  last  year. 

Said  Richard  Kchoc,  chairman  of 
the  town  council-  "This  certainly  vin- 
dicates the  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
police  chief  and  the  council  to  dedicate 
more  police  officers  to  the  streets  " 

in  Topeka.  Kan.,  intensified  en- 
forcement efforts  led  a 24-percent  de- 
cline in  major  crimes  in  the  city's  cen- 
tra! area.  The  number  of  offenses  there 
decreased  from  995  in  2000  to  751  last 
year,  according  to  Lieut.  John  Sidwcll. 
Police  unleashed  “saturation  patrols"  m 
the  area  between  S.W  lOth  Street  and 
S.W.  I7th,  from  Topeka  Boulevard  lo 
Wa.shbum  Avenue.  Residential  burglary- 
totals  fell  by  40  percent,  from  205  in 
2000  to  122  last  year 


The  FSrs  Most 
Wanted  ApplUants. 

Since  the  events  of  September  1 1 th.  the  FBI  has  identified 
additional  skills  needed  to  address  terrorism  and  homeland 
security  When  you  join  the  FBI.  you  join  an  organization  that 
plays  a central  role  in  ensuring  the  safety  of  our  nation.  Take  a 
claser  look  at  a career  with  the  FBI. 


Special  Agent  Positions 


To  qualify  for  the  FBI  Special  Agent  position,  you  must  possess  a four-year 
college  degree,  be  available  for  assignment  anywhere  m the  Bureau's 
junsdiction.  be  between  the  ages  of  23  and  36.  and  be  in  excellent 
physic^  condition. 

Speaat  Agents  come  from  a broad  range  of  educational  disciplines  and 
professions,  however,  the  FBI  has  speaal  needs  for  candidates  with 
critical  skills  among  the  following  areas:  Computer  Science  or  IT. 
Engineering,  Law  Enforcement,  Foreign  Countenntelligence.  Military 
Intelligence,  Physical  Sciences,  and  Foreign  Language  (Arabic.  Chinese. 
Farsi.  Hebrew,  Hindi.  Japanese.  Korean.  Punj^i.  Russian.  Spanish. 
Urdu,  and  Vietnamese). 


Professional  Support  Positions 


Whatever  your  bai^ound  or  expertise... 

• Law  Enforcement  • Security  • Infonnatlon  Technology 

• Int^llgence  Research  • Forensics  • Computer  Science 
...you  can  apply  your  skills  in  a Support  position  with  the  FBI 

Positions  added  daily. 

Please  visit  our  website  for  complete  FBI  Special  Agent  and 
Professional  Support  quahficalions/details.  You  may  apply  on-line 

at;  www.fbijobs.com 

You  /nwi  be  a US  ciiuen  and  conseni  lo  a 
complete  background  invesngaiion.  drug  f«f.  and 
polygraph  as  a prerequisae  for  emplovmenL  Only 
those  candidates  determined  to  be  best  qualified 
will  be  contacted  to  proceed  in  the  selection  process 
The  FBI  IS  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 
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Despite  strong  support. . . 


Loitering  iaw  won’t  be  hanging  around 


Despite  strong  support  from  police, 
community  groups  and  a majority  of 
City  Council  members  in  Madison, 
Ws..  an  anti-Ioitcnng  ordinance  aimed 
at  disbanding  open-airdrug  markets  in 
some  of  the  city’s  most  troubled  neigh- 
borhoods will  be  allowed  to  expire. 

The  ordinnnce  was  vetoed  in  March 
by  Mayor  Sue  Bauman,  who  cited  con- 
cerns over  Its  disproportionate  use 
against  Afrir,in  Amrncans  and  its  ef- 
fectiveness .IS  a public  safely  tool.  Es- 
tablished in  |0i)7  with  an  annual  sun- 
set provision,  the  law  made  it  illegal  to 
loiter  for  the  pugnsses  of  selling  drugs. 
Council  members,  who  voted  M-7  in 
favor  of  making  the  measure  perma- 
nent. were  unable  to  garner  enough 
votes  for  a "supermajority”  of  14  that 
would  have  ovemden  Bauman's  veto. 

The  issue  has  become  highly  politi- 
cized. said  Police  Chief  Richard  Will- 
iams. Baiini.in.  he  said,  was  pressured 
to  exercise  her  veto  because  she  is  up 
for  re-clection  and  is  being  supported 
by  a group  of  council  members  with 
concerns  over  such  ordinances.  In 


people  who  would  be  contacted  who  we 
suspect  are  dealing  drugs  or  are  in  the 
enterprise  of  dealing  drugs,  arc  going 
to  be  African  American."  he  said.  “I 
have  not  seen  many  Caucasian,  Latino 
or  Asian  drug  dealers  in  African-Amen- 
can  neighborhoods.  We  were  trying  to 
respond  to  community  wishes  that  we 
do  something." 

Williams  asserted  that  one  of  the 
problems  has  been  the  use  of  2000  Cen- 
sus data  as  a measure  of  how  many 
black  city  residents  arc  being  affected 
by  the  law.  Instead,  the  police  depart- 
mem.  working  with  information  col- 
lected from  driver's  licenses,  has  found 
that  most  of  those  cited  were  from  out- 
side Madison,  he  said. 

Opponents,  however,  contend  that 
the  law  was  both  discriminatory  and 


ineffectual. 

Said  Bert  Zipperer.  president  of  the 
Equal  Opportunities  Commission,  the 
lead  agency  charged  with  reviewing  it: 
"The  racial  impact  of  this  is  unconscio- 
nable. This  will  do  nothing  to  improve 
neighborhood  safety.  It  will,  however, 
severely  impact  people  of  color" 

The  City  Council  should  foigei  the 
law  and  develop  alternative  ways  to 
fight  drug  dealing  m poor  neighbor- 
hoods. "We  cannot  support  an  ordi- 
nance that  has  had  a disparate  racial 
impact  and  that  seems  to  be  ineffec- 
tive," he  told  The  Wisconsin  Journal. 

The  law  originally  grew  out  of  talks 
between  the  effected  communities  and 
city  officials,  said  Williams.  Each  time 
it  came  up  for  review,  he  noted,  those 
who  aigued  against  it  were  generally 


people  who  did  not  live  in  the  affected 
neighborhoods.  "Quite  frankly,  they  are 
university  students  who  read  about  the 
upcoming  heanng  in  the  paper  and  say 
this  is  an  injustice." 

Williams  said  the  department  tried 
to  pull  the  community  together  and  let 
it  fight  for  the  ordinance  because  as 
long  as  it  remained  a "law  enforcement 
issue,”  it  was  too  easy  for  opponents  to 
take  "pot  shots  at  me  and  the  police 
department.”  He  added.  "The  veto 
meeting,  1 think,  was  when  the  mayor 
got  the  first  full  sense  of  the  blunder 
she  made  because  she  really  got  roasted 
from  a variety  of  sides." 

Council  members  quickly  vowed  to 
pass  a new  law.  "We’ll  be  back."  said 
Alderwoman  Dorothy  Borchardt.  "If 
the  mayor  chooses  to  veto  it  again. 


she’d  be  a fool.  For  the  rest  of  her  term, 
we'll  be  back  every  six  weeks." 
Borchardt  said  she  will  seek  a perma- 
nent ordinance  this  time. 

Alderman  Tim  Bruer,  who  repre- 
sents the  I4ih  Distnet.  where  the  law 
was  used  most  often  last  year,  said  he 
would  propose  a new  ordinance  with 
perhaps  a three-year  limit. 

“Because  of  the  amount  of  heat  the 
mayor  has  gotten  for  her  veto  and  the 
reasons  for  that."  said  Williams,  "she 
is  searching  desperately  to  find  a com- 
promise." He  speculated  that  the  result 
will  most  likely  be  another  anti-loiter- 
ing  ordinance  with  a lime  limit. 

“We’re  playing  games."  said  Will- 
iams. “It  will  be  a thing  that  disappears, 
resurfaces,  and  looks  exactly  like  it  did 
before  it  left,” 


Williams'v  xiiMv.  ihc  reasons  Bauman 
offered  for  ihc  volo  were  convoluted. 
He  said  she  .ilso  failed  to  lake  into  ac- 
count an  opinion  she  had  requested 
from  ihc  Ciiv  Aiiomcy,  which  found 
no  dispamie  impact  on  blacks. 

"Wh.al  happened  was  that  at  the 
council  meeiing  there  was  a discussion 
of  this  veto  and  she  got  reamed  royally 
by  the  folks  who  were  in  these  neigh- 
borhoods (who  were)  saying.  This  is 
not  demoemey.  we  have  cried  out  that 
wc  need  police  to  have  this  tool,  yet 
you’re  saying  they  don’t  need  it  and 
you’re  not  coming  up  with  any  alterna- 
tives for  how  to  keep  people  from 
cussing,  and  soliciting  for  prostitutes 
and  drugs  ai  ^ o’clock  in  the  morning.” 
Williams  said  in  an  interview  with  Law 
Enforcement  News 

Of  the  T*  . ii.'iiinns,  each  costing 
S278.  that  won-  handed  out  in  2001  for 
Initenng  » inl.iiions.  XO  percent  went  to 
blacks,  The  pres  ions  year,  that  figure 
was  87  percent,  although  African 
Americans  make  up  |ust  6.7  percent  of 
Madison's  popiil.ition 

Tile  slaiisiics  do  not  surpnsc  Will- 
iams. nor  docs  he  believe  that  blacks 
have  been  disprnpnnionately  affected 
by  the  measure 

"Clearly  everyone  knows  these  are 
African-Amenean  communities,  the 


Cultural  diversity  training  moves  to  another 
level  — from  the  classroom  to  the  lunchroom 


Cultural  diversity  cannot  be  experi- 
enced through  the  classroom  alone,  so 
the  Providence  Police  Department  will 
soon  have  recruits  share  meals,  attend 
sporting  events  and  even  attend  church 
with  families  of  different  ethnic  back- 
grounds as  part  of  an  unusual  immer- 
sion program. 

Designed  by  a velcran  law-enforce- 
ment officer.  Arthur  Jones,  now  an  as- 
sistant professor  at  the  Johnson  & Wales 
University  Center  for  Legal  Studies,  the 
program,  which  was  launched  last 
month,  calls  for  recruits  to  spend  one 
lunch  hour  a week  at  a local  elemen- 
tary school,  and  30  hours  during  the 
course  of  their  training  period  with 
families  of  differing  ethnic  back- 
grounds. The  initiative  also  includes 
several  hours  of  classroom  study, 

Jones  told  Law  Enforcement  News 
that  he  based  the  program  on  a similar 
initiative  taught  by  John  Jay  College  of 
Cnminal  Justice  to  New  York  City  po- 
lice rookies  and  in-service  personnel. 
That  program,  called  “Streetwise:  Lan- 
guage. Culture  and  Police  Work  in  New 
York  City.  " offers  a five-pan  curricu- 
lum examining  various  facets  of 
multicultural  police  community  rela- 
tions. (SecLEN,  May  15/31,  1999.] 

"I  decided  to  look  at  what  John  Jay 
was  doing  and  [it]  had  a very  good  ap- 
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proach,"  he  said.  Jones  added  the  im- 
mersion portion,  called  the  Capstone 
Project,  based  on  his  experience  teach- 
ing cultural  diversity  at  the  community 
correcuons  academy  in  Bergen  County. 
N.J.  A former  police  officer  in  Albany, 
Ga..  Jones  also  spent  30  years  as  a high- 
ranking  correctional  and  parole  official 
with  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Corrections. 

"We’re  trying  to  break  down  some 
of  those  barriers  and  get  people  com- 
municating across  the  line."  he  said. 
Thai’s  the  key.  I think,  to  community 
police  relations." 

The  Providence  department  has 
been  under  scruuny  since  January  2000 
when  two  white  officers  shot  an  off- 
duty  black  officer  who  was  trying  lo 
break  up  a fight.  The  victim.  Sgt.  Cor- 
nel Young  Jr.,  was  the  son  of  the 
agency’s  highest-ranking  African- 
American  officer. 

In  the  aftermath,  a statewide  com- 
mission and  Providence’s  Blue  Ribbon 
Commission  were  created  to  find  ways 
of  drawing  more  minorities  into  the 
agency’s  ranks.  Although  Asians, 
blacks  and  Hispanics  make  up  55  per- 
cent of  the  city’s  population,  the  depan- 
niem  is  85  percent  white;  three  percent 
Asian;  5.1  percent  Latino,  and  8 per- 
cent black 

This  year's  academy  class  is  unusu- 
ally diverse,  the  result  of  a concerted 
recruitment  drive  aimed  at  bringing 
more  women  and  minorities  into  the 
department.  Forty  percent  of  the  45  re- 


cruits are  black,  with  one-lhird  of  the 
group  coming  from  Providence.  Four 
are  former  officers  from  Dallas. 
Tuscaloosa.  Ala,.  Baltimore,  and 
Warran,  R.l. 

One  hour  each  week  for  the  next  14 
weeks,  the  reciuits  will  join  students  at 
the  Mary  Fogarty  School  for  lunch. 
Each  of  the  candidates  must  choose  a 
child  of  an  ethic  or  racial  background 
different  from  their  own  and  get  to 
know  him  or  her  throughout  the  acad- 
emy training  period. 

Later,  they  will  spend  30  hours  a 
week  with  their  “adopted"  families,  said 
Jones,  who  has  led  diversity  classes  for 
the  New  Jersey  Slate  Police  and  other 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  that  state. 
"They  develop  a bond  by  shanng  events 


over  the  30-hour  penod.”  he  lold  LEN. 
“They  can  do  anything  — religious  ac- 
tivities. sports,  community  activities  — 
but  they  have  lo  document  what  they’re 
doing." 

If  the  recruits  cannot  find  a family 
on  their  own.  one  will  be  found  for 
them.  Jones  said  he  has  reached  out  to 
clergy  in  the  area  and  has  gotten  to 
know  those  residents  who  are  involved 
in  the  community.  Periodically,  he  will 
meet  with  recruits  to  find  out  what  they 
have  been  doing  and  any  problems  they 
have  had. 

'They  [are]  real  excited  about  the 
program."  he  said.  "A  couple  of  recruits 
asked  if  they  could  bnng  along  their 
families  when  they  meet  the  individu- 
als. So  far,  that  seems  to  be  going  well." 


High  Court  upholds 
drug-eviction  policy 


Public  housing  tenants  may  be 
evicted  if  a guest  or  household  mem- 
ber has  engaged  in  drug  use.  regardless 
of  whether  the  tenant  knew  of  the  ac- 
tivity or  whether  the  offense  took  place 
far  from  the  dwelling,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruled  last  month. 

The  Justices  ruled  8-0  that,  under  a 
provision  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act 
of  1988.  Congress  intended  to  give 
housing  authorities  the  right  to  remove 
inmx'enl  owners."  The  meaning  was 
unambiguous,  said  the  Court,  as  indi- 
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caied  by  a term  in  public  housing  leases 
which  finds  grounds  for  eviction  based 
on  "any  drug-related  cnnunal  activity." 

The  ruling  overturned  a decision  by 
the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
San  Francisco,  which  had  interpreted 
the  provision  as  barring  the  eviction  of 
tenants  who  had  neither  knowledge  of 
nor  control  over  family  members’  drug 
use.  Thai  inlerpretalion  was  necessary, 
the  appellate  court  had  said,  to  avoid 
constitutional  issues  raised  by  depriv- 
ing tenants  of  their  property  wilhuul 
proof  of  individual  wrongdoing. 

But  in  a 10-page  opinion  in  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment V.  Rucker.  No.  00-1770.  Chief 
Justice  William  H Rehnquist  said  that 
the  eviction  policy  was  reasonable  in 
light  of  the  hann  drug  use  poses  to  other 
residents  in  a public  housing  project. 

The  decision  stems  from  a case  in- 
volving four  elderly  tenants  in  an  Oak- 
land. Calif.,  housing  project.  Three 
faced  eviction  because  of  a relative’s 
drug  use;  and  the  fourth  because  au- 
thorities found  that  a caretaker  had 
stored  crack  pipes  in  the  apartment. 

The  New  York  City  Housing  Au- 
thority. the  nation’s  laigesi  local  hous- 
ing agency,  applauded  the  Supreme 
Court  s decision.  “Our  policy  has  been 
zero  tolerance  for  drug  and  criminal 
activity,"  said  a statement  issued  by  the 
housing  authority.  TTie  ruling  "strength- 
ens our  policy." 
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Leftoff: 

A model  of  collaboration  in  New  Mexico 


By  Sondra  LenofT 

It's  a shon  trip  from  the  county  courthouse  m 
downtown  Gallup,  N.M.,  and  the  McKinley 
County  Sheriffs  Department  on  the  other  side  of 
town,  where  officers  construct  policing  strategies 
for  the  county.  It's  a considerably  longer  trip  from 
that  same  sheriff’s  department  to  the  Peacemaker 
Court  in  Crownpoint.  N.M.,  on  the  sprawling 
Navajo  resenalion.  Still,  officers  in  McKinley 
County  have  come  to  utilize  both  of  these  models 
of  justice  in  their  work.  It  depends  on  the  prob- 
lem at  hand. 

Domestic  violence  is  an  ongoing  problem  in 
the  county,  as  it  is  in  many  other  jurisdictions  na- 
tionwide. To  help  solve  the  problem,  the  sheriff's 
department  has  turned  to  its  neighbors  in 
Crownpoint  On  any  weekday  you  are  likely  to 
find  some  of  the  peacemakers  of  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  the  Navajo  Nation  working  in  the  sheriff's 
department  in  Cp.illup.  helping  families  deal  with 
domestic  violence. 

It  is  a unique  collaboration  that  transcends 
borders  of  cultures,  language,  models  of  justice 
and  histories  of  colonization  — borders  that  oth- 
erwise have  often  made  collaboration  an  unlikely 
event.  Navajo  peacemakers  have  brought  their  tra- 
ditional approaches  to  resolving  family  conflicts 
and  disputes  to  the  sheriff  sdepartment.  along  with 
a willingness  to  move  in  new  directions  with  them. 
Thus  far.  the  collaboration  has  worked  very  well. 

Deputy  Shenff  Albert  Benally  was  fresh  out 
of  the  police  academy  when  he  was  appointed  as 
the  domestic  violence  officer  for  the  county.  A 
one-week  crash  training  course  in  Santa  Fe  helped 
orient  him  but  it  was  hardly  enough.  As  he  began 
handing  out  his  business  card,  families  came  to 
see  him.  seeking  advice.  He  saw  uncertain  young 
parents,  struggling  with  their  own  identities,  and 
the  next  generation  of  children  suffering  as  a con- 
sequence He  realized  that  these  families  needed 
interventions  that  addressed  the  deeper  conflicts 
they  were  facing  "1  understood  the  Navajo  way 
of  life,  but  1 didn't  know  what  they  wanted  me  to 
say,”  said  Benally.  ‘i  began  to  leam.”  Acting  on 
good  advice  he  made  the  trip  to  Crownpoint. 

The  use  of  peacemaking  officially  began  in  the 
courts  of  ihe  N.ivajo  Nation  in  the  I980’s,  but 
unofficial  Is  ii  is  much  older  than  that.  Historically, 
it  was  the  approach  Navajos  used  to  deal  with  all 
disputes  within  a community,  in  which  individu- 
als in  conflict  talked  through  their  problem  and 


{Dr.  Soiulra  Lefioff  is  a professor  of  psychol- 
ogy and  0 member  of  (he  faculty  of  (he  Thematic 
S(udies  Derartment  at  John  Jay  College  of  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Research  assistance  for  (his  article 
war  provided  hv  Anne  Buddenhagen.) 


reached  some  resolution  with  the  guidance  and 
help  of  a wise  elder,  now  known  as  a peacemaker, 
and  other  members  of  the  community.  Following 
U.S.  colonization  of  the  Navajos,  peacemaking 
was  driven  underground  as  the  federal  government 
imposed  its  own  adversarial  system  of  justice.  The 
formal  return  of  peacemaking  to  the  community 
is  part  of  a larger  movement  to  restore  traditional 
Navajo  justice  practices  to  the  society  in  an  ongo- 
ing effort  to  reclaim  what  had  been  lost  during 
the  colonized  period 

Benally  understands  this  history  of  coloniza- 
tion and  its  aftermath,  both  personally  and  pro- 


fessionally, and  in  his  view,  contemporary  prob- 
lems of  domestic  violence  within  the  county  need 
to  be  understood  and  addressed  by  taking  that  his- 
tory into  account.  When  he  looks  at  his  comput- 
erized file  of  domestic  violence  cases,  he  sees  bru- 
tality that  is  deeply  disturbing.  But  to  him,  the 
screen  equally  shows  the  results  of  history  played 
out  in  the  lives  of  individuals. 

One  part  of  that  picture  comprises  the  history 
of  forced  dislocation  of  Navajo  children  from  their 
parents  during  the  era  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  boarding  schools,  the  damage  to  cultural 
identity  and  self-esteem  that  followed  as  they  were 
prevented  from  speaking  their  language  and  prac- 
ticing their  traditions,  the  pain  caused  by  the  un- 
acknowledged physical  and  psychological  abuse 
that  they  silently  had  to  endure,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  traditional  communities  through  the  im- 
position of  HUD  housing.  These  children  have 
grown  up  to  be  the  parents  and  grandparents  that 
Benally  now  encounters.  They  live  out  this  his- 
tory of  traumatization  in  their  daily  encounters. 
Jail  time  doesn't  tend  to  fix  this  problem. 

A second  part  of  the  picture  entails  such  fac- 
tors as  the  legacy  of  patchwork  junsdiction;  the 
inconsistency  of  the  FBI  and  other  federal  agen- 
cies in  pursuing  prosecution  of  felony  crimes  on 
the  Navajo  reservation  (as  is  their  legal  obliga- 
tion), including  those  involving  domestic  violence; 
the  problems  of  prosecuting  non-Navajos  who 
commit  such  crimes  on  the  reservation;  the  inef- 
fectiveness of  incarceration  as  the  primary  means 
of  controlling  the  problem,  as  indicated  by  recidi- 
vism statistics;  spousal  unwillingness  to  sign  a 
complaint,  and  the  continued  difficulty  these  fami- 


lies face  in  dealing  with  their  problems  in  the  long 
run.  These  are  not  easy  problems  to  solve. 

Benally  is  a pragmatist,  a traditionalist,  a Na- 
vajo. a former  U.S.  marine  who  “...grew  up  on 
the  borders  of  the  reservation."  He  understands 
the  language  of  domestic  violence  within  these 
contexts  and  the  need  to  find  models  of  treatment 
that  can  address  the  real  problems  (hat  drive  it. 
He  is  at  once  an  insider  and  an  outsider,  so  col- 
laboration comes  easy  to  him.  He  also  learned 
from  his  boss.  Sheriff  Frank  Gonzales. 

When  Gonzales  first  became  sheriff,  county 
officers  could  not  easily  collaborate  with  their 


counterparts  in  the  Navajo  Nation  even  though 
they  had  overlapping  areas  of  patrol.  Jurisdictional 
constraints  meant  that  a county  officer  could  pa- 
trol the  Navajo  Nauon  where  it  fell  within  the 
county  line,  but  could  not  arrest  a Navajo  com- 
mitting a crime  there.  A comparable  situation  ex- 
isted for  the  Navajo  police.  To  Gonzales,  a failure 
to  prosecute  cnminal  offenders  because  police  at 
the  scene  could  not  complete  arrests  outside  of 
their  jurisdictions  was  noi  meeting  law  enforce- 
ment needs  of  the  various  communities  he  was 
elected  to  serve.  To  him.  the  solution  was  obvi- 
ous— cross-jurisdiction.  It  would  allow  sheriff’s 
deputies  to  make  arrests  on  Navajo  territory  and 
within  the  county  borders  as  tribal  officers,  and 
allow  tribal  officers  lo  make  arrests  within 
McKinley  County  as  stale  officers,  thereby  in- 


Dialogue,  not  diatribe 

To  the  editor: 

My  recent  article  “Rethinking  community  po- 
licing" (Forum.  Jan,  15/31.  2002)  was  offered  as 
a vehicle  for  engaging  in  a dialogue,  not  a dia- 
tribe. Unfortunately.  Lieut,  Daniel  A,  Meeks  of 
(he  Fort  Wayne  Regional  Community  Policing 
Institute  appears  to  have  missed  the  point  (letter. 
Feb,  28.  2002).  Specific  concerns  regarding  the 
needs  of  unaffiliaicd  individuals  were  ignored, 
summarily  dismissed  as  narrow-minded  or  the 
product  of  a shallow  understanding  of  the  role  of 
the  police  officer.  Somehow,  it  would  seem,  be- 
ing located  in  New  York  renders  one  incapable  of 
understanding  the  community  policing  philoso- 
phy. 

I make  no  emotional  appeal  concerning  chil- 
dren sleeping  in  bathtubs  for  their  safety,  nor  claim 
to  speak  for  the  millions  of  citizens  across  our 
country.  I simply  questioned  the  unsubstantiated 
claims  that  all  positive  results  are  exclusive  to 
community  policing,  and  asked  for  objective  test- 
ing. 

Police  officers  have  walked  foot  posts  long 
before  federal  funding  promoted  COP,  These  of- 
ficers interacted  with  those  who  "reside,  work  and 
visit"  their  posts,  heard  their  concerns,  and  offered 
to  assist  as  they  could.  When  the  priority  needs  of 
the  department  required  reassignment  to  a differ- 
ent post,  these  officers  were  committed  to  the  same 
level  of  service  at  the  new  location.  It  is  possible 
to  address  the  concerns  of  the  public  without  a 
need  to  identify  individuals  by  community. 

To  the  charge  of  not  getting  all  the  facts.  I hap- 
pily plead  guilty.  Getting  additional  facts  was  the 
compelling  purpose  of  inviting  a dialog.  Platitudes 
aside,  there  is  no  evidence  that  community  polic- 
ing IS  somehow  better  than  traditional  policing. 
Given  that  the  tax  base  has  been  stretched  thin 
and  new  demands  are  constantly  being  made  upon 


creasing  available  policing  for  all  parts  of  the 
county.  The  idea  took  the  shenff  to  local  Navajo 
chapter  houses  to  make  it  happen.  It's  a model  of 
collaboration,  although  it  wasn't  easy,  and 
Gonzales  believes  it  to  be  the  only  such  program 
of  cross-jurisdiction  within  the  country. 

Like  his  boss,  Benally  created  a unique  col- 
laboration bom  out  of  a need  lo  solve  a problem 
where  the  available  solutions  weren't  working.  In 
Crownpoint,  he  learned  about  how  peacemaking 
addressed  individuals  in  conflict:  through  an  un- 
covering process;  through  an  opportunity  to  re- 
store what  had  been  lost  in  human  relations; 
through  an  opportunity  to  leam  from  the  collec- 
tive wisdom  of  the  group  and  from  the  special 
understanding  of  the  peacemaker,  and  through 
hearing  and  dealing  with  both  sides  of  the  story, 
no  matter  how  painful.  He  took  back  not  only  what 
he  had  learned,  but  the  peacemakers  who  prac- 
ticed it  as  well.  It  is  a model  of  collaboration,  al- 
beit one  faced  with  its  own  challenges. 

The  pre-proseculion  diversion  program  devel- 
oped by  Benally  for  first-ume  domestic-violence 
offenders  adopts  Navajo  values  of  restoring  good 
relations  through  “talking  things  out"  in  u peace- 
making mode,  and  restoring  personal  and  cultural 
values  through  an  ongoing  relationship  with  a 
peacemaker. 

Peacemakers  from  the  Eastern  District  have 
come  to  play  a prominent  role  in  this  program, 
moving  across  borders  to  meet  the  needs  of 
troubled  families  in  either  community.  They  have 
incorporated  os  the  Dine  Council  of  Elders  for 
Peace  to  work  for  McKinley  County,  bringing  their 
knowledge  and  wisdom  as  peacemakers  to  this 
community. 

Benally  trams  the  peacemakers  in  federal,  state 
and  local  law  and  in  the  dynamics  of  domestic 
Continued  on  Page  10 


public  resources,  the  taxpayer  deserves  to  know 
what  works  and  when  their  dollars  arc  simply  be- 
ing squandered.  In  1991.  the  New  York  City  pub- 
lic accepted  a tax  increase  of  $ 1 .8  billion  to  make 
community  policing  the  dominant  philosophy.  In 
1994,  a new  administration  used  the  resources 
provided  by  those  dedicated  tax  dollars  to  pro- 
mote a philosophy  of  zero  tolerance  for  the  symp- 
toms of  disorder.  The  public  benefits  when  an 
accurate  and  honest  audit  of  police  activities 
guides  the  assignment  of  police  resources. 

Since  the  federal  government  supplies  supple- 
mental funding,  every  taxpayer  has  a stake  in 
measuring  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  lo- 
cal public  service  delivery.  Police  officers  across 
the  country  may  "go  the  extra  mile"  every  day. 
hopefully  withm  the  law.  An  honest  audit  of  po- 
lice conduct  can  provide  valuable  feedback  lo  both 
the  police  and  public.  I have  no  illusions  that 
simple  Statistics  will  provide  all  the  ansikcrs.  but. 
lacking  reliable  data,  well  intentioned  police  of- 
ficers may  erroneously  rely  on  results  to  justify 
the  means  while  the  citizen  without  an  advocate 
watts  longer  for  a response  to  a call  lo  911  for 
help. 

RAYMOND  MANUS 
Yorktown  Heights.  N.Y. 


Note  to  Readers: 

The  opinions  expressed  on  the  Forum 
page  are  those  of  the  contributing  wnter 
or  cartoonist,  or  of  the  original  source 
newspaper,  and  do  not  represent  an  of- 
ficial position  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 

Readers  are  invited  to  voice  their  opin- 
ions on  topical  issues,  in  the  form  of  let- 
ters or  full-length  commentanes.  Please 
send  all  materials  to  the  editor. 


Looking  to  traditional  Navajo  practice  to 
help  solve  a domestic-violence  problem  that 
defied  other  available  solutions. 
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Spurred  in*o  action 


As  robberies  rise,  Bobbies  widen  stop  & search 


Pn^mpted  by  a double-digit  nse  m 
street  rimes  across  England  and  Wales 
over  the  past  year,  a task  force  that  in- 
cludes the  nation's  police  chiefs,  top 
attorneys,  ami  senior  government  min- 
isters will  pet  to  work  discussing  enme- 
fighting  initinlives  three  months  ahead 
of  schedule.  Home  Secretary  David 
Blunkell  said  last  month. 

Between  2000  and  2001.  robberies 
rose  by  1 3 percent  Thai  figure  rose  by 
another  1 3 percent  during  the  past  1 2 
months,  with  some  78.071  muggings 
recorded  in  the  past  year. 

"There  is  a feeling  in  some  parts  of 
our  urban  are..s  that  it  is  unsafe  to  walk 
the  streets."  s.nd  Rlunkctt  "Wc  want 
more  police  visible  on  the  streets,  im- 
mediate action  to  speed  the  perpetra- 
tors through  the  system,  action  to  pro- 
tect victims  and  witnesses  and  to  en- 
sure that  those  who  are  remanded  or 
convicted  don’t  walk  freely  on  our 
streets." 

A robbery-reduction  crackdown  that 
had  been  planned  for  July  is  already  in 
place  in  London  British  Transport  Po- 
lice will  tackle  robberies  committed  oin 
Undeiground  trains  and  stations.  Police 
will  also  work  with  educational  authon- 
lies  to  ideniifv  youthful  troublemakers, 
in  light  of  research  indicating  that  most 


street  robbcncs  occur  in  the  hours  im- 
mediately after  teenagers  leave  school. 

Authorities  have  also  directed  po- 
lice to  stop  and  search  more  people.  The 
practice  will  be  tested  in  five  high-cnme 
areas  before  being  put  into  effect 
throughout  the  country,  said  Blunkell. 
Under  new  anti-bias  guidelines,  how- 
ever. police  will  have  to  fill  out  a form 
that  tells  individuals  why  they  have 
been  stopped. 

Last  year,  853,188  people  in  En- 
gland and  Wales  were  stopped  by  po- 
lice. That  figure  was  down  17  percent 
from  2000.  when  evidence  showed  that 
blacks  were  seven  times  as  likely  as 
whiles  to  have  contact  with  police. 

But  a large  proportion  of  serious 
crime  was  committed  by  black  men.  and 
blacks  made  up  the  majonty  of  victims, 
Blunkell  pointed  out.  "We  need  to  be 
honest  about  it.  and  we  need  to  do 
something  about  it."  he  said.  Tlie  new 
guidelines  "should  give  people  reassur- 
ance that  the  police  know  what  they  are 
doing." 

Making  officers  complete  paper- 
work at  the  scene  would  add  seven  min- 
utes to  the  average  encounter,  police 
officials  asserted.  Said  Fred  Broughton, 
chairman  of  the  127,000-member  Po- 
lice Federation:  "Properly  laigeted  stop- 


and-search  procedures  are  an  effective 
tool  in  the  fight  against  enme.  but  we 
are  concerned  about  the  addidonal  bu- 
reaucracy generated  in  recording  a slop 
when  it  only  results  in  a conversation 
taking  place.  This  rule  will  inhibit  of- 
ficers from  seeking  information." 

Mike  Best,  editor  of  Britain's  lead- 
ing black  newspaper.  The  \bice,  said 
that  while  most  people  would  prefer  not 
to  be  stopped  and  searched,  increasing 
crime  warrants  it.  The  majority  of 
people  who  have  nothing  to  hide  will 
not  mind  it  very  much,  he  told  the  BBC. 
Concerns  that  many  blacks  have  about 
the  practice  were  outweighed,  said  Best, 
by  figures  showing  shootings  at  an  all- 
time  high  in  London. 

Conservative  politicians  last  month 
launched  a plan  that  would  bring  com- 
munity policing  to  England,  Under  the 
initiative,  individual  officers  through- 
out the  country  would  be  assigned  to 
communities  and  focus  constantly  on 
reducing  crime  along  their  beats,  said 
shadow  home  secretary  Oliver  Letwm. 

"Neighborhood  policing  can  only  be 
restored  to  its  rightful  position  through 
fundamental  reforms  that  transform  the 
police  service  from  top  to  bottom."  said 
Letwin.  “What  I am  proposing  is  the 
biggest  change  to  policing  since  the 


foundation  of  the  police  service  by 
Robert  Peel.  It  is  still  the  case  that  fail- 
ure to  deal  with  minor  crimes  will  cre- 
ate the  conditions  from  which  major 
crimes  arise." 

Letwin  met  with  former  New  York 
City  police  commissioner  William 
Bratton  to  discuss  Compstat  and  other 
strategies  that  have  contnbuied  to  New 
York’s  dramatic  decline  in  crime  over 
the  past  10  years.  "It  is  American  cities 
that  have  shown,  over  the  past  decade, 
how  a true  combination  of  conventional 
police  and  neighborhood  policing  can 
be  used  to  crack  crime,"  Letwin  said 

In  Lambeth,  one  of  London’s  most 
notorious  neighborhoods,  a controver- 
sial drug  policy  was  credited  last  month 
for  cutting  street  crime  there  by  35  per- 
cent and  burglanes  by  8 percent,  com- 
pared to  the  same  penod  in  2001 . 

The  results  have  been  a vindication 
for  police  Comdr.  Brian  Paddick.  who 
decided  last  year  that  officers  would  not 
arrest  marijuana  users  in  order  to  pur- 
sue heroin  and  crack  cocaine  dealers. 

According  to  figures  from  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police,  drug  arrests  rose  by 
more  than  65  percent  during  the  past 
year.  Moreover,  some  2,500  man-hours 
were  saved  by  eliminating  the  paper- 


CoDtinued  from  Page  9 
violence  as  it  is  relevant  for  their  work. 
They  meet  four  times  a year  in  an  on- 
going training  program.  In  what  is 
clearly  a work  in  progress.  McKinley 
County  is  developing  and  expanding 
the  tradiuonal  peacemaking  model,  rec- 
onciling tradiuonal  interventions  with 
contemporary  law  and  the  contempo- 
rary needs  of  the  community. 

Cecilia  Nez  has  been  a peacemaker 
for  many  years  in  the  Crownpoint 
Peacemaker  Court,  and  is  president  of 
the  Eastern  Navajo  Peacemaker  Orga- 
nization there.  In  Crownpoint,  she  is 
used  to  conducting  peacemaking  in  a 
single  session,  which  might  well  be  a 
full-day  affair.  Disputants  and  relevant 
family  and  clan  members  might  all  be 
present,  each  contributing  their  under- 
standing of  the  problem  in  an  attempt 
to  resolve  it.  It  can  be  a powerful  expe- 
nence  for  those  involved. 

In  McKinley  County,  on  the  other 
hand,  peacemakers  work  with  domes- 
tic violence  partners  in  10  to  12  meet- 
ings over  a three-  to  four-month  period, 
in  contrast  to  the  single  peacemaking 
session  that  characterizes  the  Navajo 
approach.  They  also  work  one-on-one 
over  the  course  of  a number  of  meet- 
ings. allowing  each  partner  time  to  ad- 
dress his  or  her  own  issues  privately, 
Males  work  with  a male  peacemaker 
and  females  with  a female.  Tliis  is  fol- 
lowed by  a general  peacemaking  ses- 
sion that  includes  the  couple,  relevant 
family  members  and  both  peacemak- 
ers. Nez  finds  the  opportunity  to  do 
more  long-term  and  individual  work 
worthwhile  and  wonders  how  she  might 
incorporate  this  into  her  work  in  the 
Eastern  District. 

Nez  is  comfortable  with  both  mod- 
els since  each  provides  individuals  with 
an  opportunity  to  find  a solution  to  their 
problems  and  ‘1o  live  well  again."  She 
also  agrees  with  expanding  the  program 
beyond  the  Navajo  communities  she  is 
accustomed  to.  since  “family  values  are 
still  within  everyone’s  culture."  Noted 


work  involved  in  marijuana  arrests.  A 
Scotland  Yard  evaluation  of  the  initia- 
tive expected  this  spring  will  be  piv- 
otal in  Blunkett's  decision  to  down- 
grade marijuana  to  a Class  C drug,  with 
possession  a non-arrestable  offense. 

But  continued  progress  may  have  to 
take  place  without  Paddick.  The 
department's  highest-ranking  gay  of- 
ficer. Paddick  was  suspended  fttjra  op- 
erational duties  and  transferred  to  an 
administrative  post  at  Scotland  Yard 
pending  an  investigation  into  allega- 
tions that  he  allowed  his  home  to  be 
used  for  pot  smoking. 

Meanwhile,  more  than  lO.OOO  po- 
lice officers  from  across  the  United 
Kingdom  turned  out  in  March  for  a 
peaceful  demonstration  to  protest  pay 
reforms  proposed  by  Blunkett.  The  plan 
would  reduce  overtime,  but  provide  an 
across-the-board  pay  increase  and  im- 
proved mobility  up  to  top  pay  scales. 
TTiere  would  also  be  discretionary  bo- 
nus payments  for  "competent”  officers. 

Two  weeks  earlier,  members  of  the 
Police  Federation  voted  lO-tol  against 
the  pay  reform  initiative.  They  also  op- 
posed a provision  of  the  plan  that  would 
create  civilian  community  support  of- 
ficers with  authority  to  detain  suspects. 


one  of  the  peacemakers:  "Although  this 
began  with  Navajo  families,  we  now 
focus  on  everyone  who  lives  in  Gallup 
— Zuni.  white.  Spanish.  Palestinian. 
This  IS  really  a volunteer  job.  You  have 
to  be  dedicated." 

The  program  is  not  trouble-free. 
Funding  for  the  year,  provided  through 
a grant  ftxim  the  New  Mexico  state  gov- 
ernment. is  $25,000.  Last  year,  the 
funding  ran  out  two  months  early  and 
peacemakers  volunteered  their  time  to 
finish  cases  they  had  started.  No  new 
cases  could  be  taken  on  and  incarcera- 
tion became  the  back-up  solution.  There 
is  no  guarantee  that  funding  will  be 
continued.  Complicating  matters  is  the 
fact  that  while  the  program  serves  a 
Navajo  population,  the  program  is  in- 
eligible for  various  funding  opportuni- 
ties for  Native  American  criminal  jus- 
tice projects  since  it  is  run  by  a state 
agency.  This  probably  will  not  deter  the 
sheriff.  If  necessary.  Gonzales  said,  "we 
will  use  our  own  staff  for  peacemaking 
ifwc  lose  funding." 

The  collaboration  between  the 
sheriff's  department  and  the  Navajo 
peacemakers  appears  to  be  enabling 
both  to  move  in  new  directions:  tradi- 
tional peacemakers  who  incorporate  as 
nonprofits  to  function  more  easily 
within  the  grants-based  world  of  con- 
temporary cnminal  justice;  peacemak- 
ing that  extends  over  many  meetings 
and  focuses  on  both  individuals  and 
families,  Navajos  and  non-Navajos;  law 
enforcement  that  stretches  from  the 
courtroom  to  peacemaker’s  room,  or 
even  to  the  sweat  lodge  or  to  the  jail- 
house  when  necessary.  It  is  justice 
which  is  neither  a melting  pot  nor  a 
cultural  straiijackei.  It  crosses  borders 
purposefully  and  to  the  benefit  of  the 
diverse  communities  served.  The  on- 
going collaboration  across  otherwise 
inaccessible  borders,  as  peacemakers 
bring  their  models  back  and  forth  be- 
tween the  communities  they  serve,  will 
result  in  each  community  being  en- 
riched and  transformed  in  the  process. 
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Crunching  numbers 


The  search  for  meaning  in  traffic-stop  data 


Continued  from  Page  1 
firm  two  years  ago  found  that  the  aver- 
age age  of  minority  drivers  was  lower 
than  for  while  drivers.  But  the  age  vari- 
able in  the  current  research  is  poorly 
measured,  thus  limiting  its  usefulness, 
said  the  authors. 

Yet  even  controlling  for  both  age 
and  sex.  drivers  identified  as  African 
American  were  M percent  more  likely 
to  be  categorized  as  a speeder  than 
white  drivers  researchers  found.  Driv- 
ers younger  ihan  45  were  more  than 
three  times  as  lilely  to  speed,  and  men 
were  more  likely  to  exceed  the  speed 
limit  than  women,  but  only  by  20  per- 
cent. 

A hypothesis  posed  by  the  authors 
was  that  blacks  traveling  along  the 
southern  and  central  segments  of  the 
turnpike  are  lilflv  driving  greater  dis- 
tances than  whiles.  “Although  travel- 
ing at  speeds  greater  than  15  miles  per 
hour  above  the  posted  limit  is  rare  for 
both  black  and  vshiie  drivers,  it  is  im- 
portant to  look  for  clues  about  why 
black  drivers  are  more  likely  than  white 
drivers  to  travel  at  high  speeds  in  65- 
miles  per  hour  zones,”  said  the  study. 

“As  We  Were  Saying. . 

Immediately  embracing  the  find- 
ings. the  state  troopers*  union  urged  the 
Justice  Department  to  release  the  report. 

At  a news  conference  in  March. 
Kenneth  I M-ridland.  president  of  the 
Slate  Troopers  f-ratemal  Association, 
said;  "The  hisli.v  Department  does  not 
want  this  siuds  out  there,  because  it  flies 
in  the  face  of  everything  they  said  about 
profiling.  And  it  proves  what  we  said, 
that  the  vast  mntonty  of  troopers  were 
stopping  people  because  of  the  way 
they  drove,  not  because  of  their  race." 

A Ju.siice  Department  spokesperson 
told  Law  Fnfnrcemeni  News  that  the 
agency  had  no  comment  on  the  matter. 
In  1999.  the  slate  of  New  Jersey  en- 
tered into  a consent  decree  with  DoJ 
that  broio'hi  the  policies  of  the  state 
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p.iirol  division  ll  did  help  them,  how- 
ever. to  retain  and  recrtiil  personnel,  the 
study  said. 

Accordint’  ii*  ii  survey  of  officers 
who  quit  the  I APD  in  1996,  41  per- 
cent said  the  ;o  ailiibilily  of  a more  flex- 
ible schedule  offerod  by  other  depart- 
ments w.ns  a factor  in  their  decision  to 
resign. 

A three-il.i\  schedule  is  used  by  Il- 
linois law-enlorccment  agencies  in 
Mundelein  Stic.imwood,  Vernon  Hills. 
Barileu  and  Roselle  In  Des  Plaines, 
where  the  cit\\  police  contract  is  due 
to  expire  on  April  M).  such  a schedule 
IS  being  considered  hv  union  represen- 
tatives and  municipal  officials. 

“Twelve  hours  is  very,  very  long.” 
Det.  Greg  Mall,  president  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Allianee  of  Police,  told  The 
Chicago  Dailv  Herald  “I'm  really  con- 
cerned with  the  safety  issue.  When 
you’re  lalkinc  about  officer  safely, 
that’s  your  No  I priority.” 

Albuquerque  N M..  Police  Chief 
Gil  Galleens  a former  national  presi- 
dent of  the  Kialcmal  Order  of  Police,  is 
thinking  ol  .loing  away  with  his 
department’s  popular  four  day,  10-hour 
schedule  An  .uliiisimeni  to  the  sched- 


police  under  review  and  installed  a fed- 
eral monitor  A similar  agreement  was 
reached  between  DoJ  and  the  Los  An- 
geles Police  Department  in  the  wake  of 
the  Rampart  Division  corruption  scan- 
dal. There  too,  data  collection  on  racial 
profiling  is  one  of  the  requirements. 

Letters  from  Mark  Posner,  an  attor- 
ney with  the  Justice  Department’s  spe- 
cial litigation  section,  to  New  Jersey 
Attorney  General  David  Samson's  of- 
fice Slated  that  with  “significant  unan- 
swered questions”  about  the  survey’s 
methodology,  “...we  strongly  believe 
that  the  state  should  not  now  finalize 
the  survey  report.”  He  added,  “..  .it  may 
well  be  that  the  results  reported  in  the 
draft  report  are  wrong  or  unreliable.” 
Among  the  key  issues  raised  was  the 
lack  of  unanimity  in  the  evaluators' 
determinations  of  race,  With  only  three 
racial  categories  and  two  for  ethnicity, 
Posner  wrote,  the  odds  were  in  favor 
of  two  of  the  three  raters  agreeing  re- 
gardless of  the  reliability  of  the  deter- 
mination. Further  analysis  was  needed 
to  determine  whether  the  outcome  was 
(he  same  when  using  only  data  in  cases 
where  all  three  individuals  agreed. 

“The  underlying  data  should  be  pro- 
vided in  order  to  understand  and  evalu- 
ate the  “unanimity"  analysis,”  Posner 
said.  'These  data  should  include  the 
number  of  unanimous  identifications 
and  the  number  of  ’two-thirds'  identi- 
fications. among  the  cases  previously 
identified  as  ’reliable.’" 

Posner  was  also  concerned  that  such 
factors  as  windshield  glare,  weather 
conditions  and  night-time  shadows 
could  have  made  dnver  identification 
difficult,  Nearly  one-third  of  the  data 
was  unusable  or  unreliable. 

To  Be  Determined 
The  Justice  Department  wanted  an 
additional  analysis  of  .speeders  and  non- 
speeders using  a fifth  category  that  in- 
cluded the  groups  whose  racial  or  eth- 
nic identity  could  not  be  determined. 


ule  would  give  the  city  more  coverage 
in  the  midst  of  an  officer  shortage. 

“I  don’t  think  the  four  I Os,  the  way 
they’re  structured  now.  is  necessarily 
the  best,”  Gallegos  told  The  Albuquer- 
que Tribune,  but  added  (hat  there  has 
as  yet  been  no  serious  discussion  about 
it.  “We’re  trying  to  address  the  budget 
situation  first,"  the  chief  said. 

The  agency  is  approximately  $6 
million  m the  red,  according  to  Mayor 
Martin  Chavez’s  figures. 

It  is  unclear  whether  the  schedule 
will  reduce  overtime  m Los  Angeles, 
said  the  report  by  Police  Management 
Advisors,  which  noted  that  it  “appears 
to  be  largely  dependent  on  the  ability 
of  the  department  to  avoid  increases  in 
off-duty  court  time.” 

George  Sullivim.  a consultant,  found 
that  the  mixed  schedule  will  call  for  the 
deployment  of  an  additional  58  offic- 
ers. Implementing  only  a four-day  shift 
would  cost  nearly  $16  million  a year. 
A three-day  shift  would  cost  less  than 
half  that,  about  $7  million.  The  least 
expensive  option  is  a combination  of 
the  two.  which  will  cost  $4.4  million. 
There  is  no  one-size-fits-all  solution, 
however. 

"Each  area,  in  some  ways,  is  like  a 


Moreover,  said  Posner’s  letter,  the  de- 
partment wanted  a calculation  of  the 
potential  impact  of  this  group  on  the 
survey  by  first  assuming  that  all  of  the 
drivers  were  black,  then  assuming  they 
were  all  white. 

According  to  the  stale,  the  research 
firm  did  do  a further  analysis  using  only 
the  data  on  which  raters  were  unani- 
mous. The  racial  breakdown  in  the  sec- 
ond lest  was  virtually  identical  to  that 
found  in  the  first,  the  firm  said. 

“All  these  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses. caveats  and  the  tike  raise  the 
key  issue  underlying  this  whole  debate 
regarding  the  analysis  (and]  interpreta- 
tion of  police-citizen  contact  data; 
"What  are  our  standards  orexpectations 
for  these  data?”  said  Lauri^-Fridell,  se- 
nior researcher  for  the  Police  Execu- 
tive Research  Forum  and  primary  au- 
thor of  PERF’s  suidy  of  race-based  po- 
licing. [See  LEN,  July/August  2001.) 

Good,  But  Far  From  Perfect 

”If  someone  is  looking  for  the  per- 
fect social  science  method.  1 fear  they 
will  be  sorely  disappointed,”  she  said 
in  an  interview  with  LEN.  "I  have  re- 
viewed a two-foot-  high  stack  of  reports 
on  daia-collection  efforts  from  around 
the  nation.  The  PIRE  method  for 
benchmarking  is  certainly  in  the  top  1 
percent,  while  it  is  certainly  far  from 
perfect." 

In  a number  of  cities,  data  are  col- 
lected but  are  either  not  analyzed  at  all. 
or  are  not  analyzed  to  the  point  where 
the  numbers  can  tell  officials  anything 
about  whether  or  not  police  are  basing 
traffic  stops  on  race. 

“We’re  really  not  able  to  say  from 
the  data  we  have.  ‘There  is  racial  pro- 
filing.’ or  'There  is  not  racial  profil- 
ing.’” said  Dan  Cohen-Vogel,  one  of  the 
authors  of  a report  studying  traffic  slops 
made  by  44  police  agencies  through- 
out Tennessee. 

The  report  compares  traffic  stops 
with  Census  figures  on  a county’s  or 


small  to  mid-size  city,”  Sullivan  told  the 
City  Council's  Public  Safety  Commit- 
tee in  February.  “(The  scheduling)  has 
to  be  tailored  to  the  needs  of  that  spe- 
cific community." 

The  study  also  recommended  that 
officers  be  scheduled  on  a three-month 
basis  instead  of  every  28  days,  so  that 
conflicts  over  missed  court  appoint- 
ments could  be  resolved.  More  super- 
visors will  also  be  needed  per  shift,  the 
study  said,  because  of  the  increased 
number  of  officers  on  duty  during  cer- 
tain times  of  the  day. 

Critics,  however,  said  that  Hahn’s 
office  should  issue  a projection  of  sav- 
ings based  on  the  current  plan  and  not 
on  the  1995  plan.  "One  of  the  things 
the  mayor  said  is  in  order  for  this  com- 
pressed work  schedule  to  be  imple- 
mented, it  had  to  be  cost-neutral.  This 
does  not  sound  cost-neutral.”  said 
Councilman  Mark  Ridley-Thomas.  one 
of  three  council  members  who  voted 
against  the  flexible  hours. 

Councilwoman  Cindy  Miscikowski, 
chairwoman  of  the  Public  Safety  Com- 
mittee. said  she  did  not  think  the  pro- 
jected costs  were  overwhelming  con- 
sidering the  LAPD's  budget  of  $1-3 
billion. 


city's  population.  Using  such  a com- 
parison. Cohen-Vogel  told  The  Chatta- 
nooga Times/Free  Press,  “provides  an 
incomplete  and  potentially  misleading 
picture.” 

Moreover,  he  said,  the  figures  do  not 
take  into  account  groups  that  do  not 
necessarily  have  the  same  racial  mix  as 
residents  in  the  area  in  which  they  are 
driving,  including  commuters,  tourists 
and  college  students. 

Since  last  Nov.  I.  when  the  LAPD 
began  producing  18.000  fomts  a week 
documenting  each  traffic  and  pedestnan 
stop,  a backlog  of  150.000  to  200,000 
forms  has  accumulated,  officials  said 
in  March.  Officers,  who  have  been 
given  repealed  instructions  on  how  to 
fill  out  the  one-page  forms,  continue  to 
have  problems  with  them,  with  an  er- 
ror rale  that  ranges  from  17  percent  to 
37  percent  from  week  to  week. 

Meaningless  Compliance 

“Although  we're  in  technical  com- 
pliance with  the  consent  decree  by  col- 
lecting data,  it's  meaningless  compli- 
ance.” said  City  Councilman  Jack 
Weiss,  who  serves  on  the  Public  Safety 
Committee,  "because  we  don’t  have  a 
methodologically  sound  way  of  analyz- 
ing the  data... It’s  almost  nonsensical." 

In  Seattle,  the  City  Council’s  only 
black  member.  Richard  Mclver.  sug- 
gested last  month  that  instead  of  spend- 
ing $225,000  on  data  collection,  as  pro- 
posed by  a task  force,  the  money  should 
be  used  to  pul  more  video  cameras  in 
police  cruisers.  A pilot  program  has 
already  put  16  cameras  in  cars;  outfit- 
ting the  entire  police  fleet  would  cost 
at  least  $3  million. 

The  city  hired  Howard  Greenwald. 
a professor  of  management  and  policy 
at  the  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia. to  work  with  the  14-member  task 
force,  which  was  created  in  2000  and 
includes  a public  defender,  a prosecu- 
tor, an  assistant  U.S.  attorney,  an  ex- 
Seattle  officer  and  religious  and  com- 
munity representatives. 

Greenwald  oversaw  the  data-collec- 
lion  program  in  Sacramento.  Calif, 
which  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  in  the  nation  when 
implemented  two  years  ago.  A report 
authored  by  Greenwald  after  the 
program’s  first  year  drew  fire  from  the 
ACLU  and  the  local  media,  which  criti- 
cized as  “narrow  and  misleading”  the 
report ’s  assertion  that  much  of  what  was 
considered  profiling  was  actually  good 
policing. 

Basing  his  conclusions  on  the 
records  of  36.854  vehicle  slops  between 
July  1.  2000.  and  June  30.  2001. 
Greenwald  wrote  that  while  Africon- 
Amencan  dnvers  are  stopped  more  fre- 
quently than  white  motorisb.  racial  bias 
alone  was  not  the  explanation.  Blacks 
are  more  ofren  desenbed  as  suspects  by 
citizens,  he  said,  and  those  officers  with 
cameras  in  their  cars  were  found  to  stop 
minority  motorists  more  often  than  did 
officers  without  cameras. 


ficers  were  no  more  likely  to  stop  black 
drivers  than  were  black  or  Hispanic 
officers.  During  the  early  morning,  laic 
afternoon  and  nighttime  hours,  the 
study  said,  officers  are  frequently  un- 
able to  determine  the  race  of  the  dpver 
pnor  to  making  the  stop. 

Seattle  olftcials,  however,  contend 
that  data  collection  will  at  least  give 
them  some  information  and  may  show 
a pattern. 

“You  look  at  the  data  and  then  fol- 
low through  and  make  changes  in  po- 
lice practices.”  said  Pal  Champion,  a 
co-chairwoman  of  the  task  force.  "It's 
what  we  do  with  the  information  that's 
important.” 

Expectations  Exceed  Reality 

According  PERF’s  Fndell,  expec- 
tations on  the  part  of  law  enforcement, 
citizens  and  policy  makers  continue  to 
exceed  the  “reality  of  what  these  data 
can  tell  us.” 

In  New  Jersey,  civil  rights  advocates 
and  attorneys  said  that  the  findings  of 
the  PIRE  report  do  not  obscure  the  fact 
that  the  stale  acknowledged  racial  pro- 
filing as  a tactic  taught  by  the  state  po- 
lice for  years. 

“This  study  changes  nothing,"  the 
Rev.  Reginald  T Jackson,  executive 
director  of  the  Black  Ministers  Coun- 
cil of  New  Jersey,  told  The  New  York 
Times,  “While  wc  do  not  know  the  ac- 
curacy or  the  credibility  of  this  research, 
we  do  know  that  the  state  acknowl- 
edged there  was  profiling  and  that  in- 
ternal documents  show  troopers  were 
iniiiied  to  target  blacks  and  Hi-^anics. 
We  know  for  a fact  that  troopers  lied 
about  people  they  slopped  and  that  mi- 
norities make  up  30  percent  of  the  dnv- 
ers and  73  percent  of  those  slopped  and 
searched.” 

Police  records  show  that  dunng  the 
1990s,  black  and  Hispanic  motorists 
made  up  just  30  percent  of  drivers 
stopped  on  the  turnpike,  but  were  sub- 
jected to  more  than  80  percent  of 
searches. 

“There  is  so  much  out  there  that  no 
one  can  credibly  deny  that  racial  pro- 
filing IS  a reality,”  said  William  H. 
Buckman,  a lawyer  who  won  the  case 
in  New  Jersey  in  which  a judge  ac- 
knowledged the  existence  of  racial  pro- 
filing. 

The  results  of  the  PIRE  study  arc 
relevant  to  New  Jersey's  analysis  of  the 
data  to  discern  whether  racial  profiling 
is  going  on.  said  Fndell,  hut  they  ore 
"hardly  compelling  ’’  The  most  incrimi- 
nating information  culled  from  the 
original  data,  she  told  LEN.  was  the 
extent  to  which  blacks  were  dispropor- 
tionately searched. 

Fndell  said  she  did  nut  thifk  that 
there  was  a major  finding  that  blacks 
violated  traffic  laws  more  than  whites. 
“Instead,  we  have  the  specific  finding 
that  on  specific  areas  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey TUmpike.  dunng  certain  penods  of 
lime,  when  the  speed  limit  is  65  m.p.h.. 
of  the  few  folks  who  arc  speeding. 


The  study  also  found  that  white  of-  blacks  are  overrepresented.” 

Put  More  Bulk  in 
Your  Reading  Diet: 

Law  Enforcement  News  is  available  on  a limited  basis  for 
bulk  distribution  to  professional  conferences,  training 
groups,  college  classes  and  other  gatherings.  For  more 
information  on  how  you  can  help  improve  the  reading 
diet  of  your  colleagues,  contact  the  Circulation  Deport- 
ment at  (212)  237-8442. 


Longer  days  (but  fewer  of 
them)  for  LAPD  patrol  force 
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What  They 
Are  Saying: 


“I  understand  the  need  to  be  more  attentive  to  terrorism,  but  people  who  say  the  FBI  should  no 
longer  be  in  the  business  of  chasing  bank  robbers  don’t  know  what  they  are  talking  about, 

— North  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  Police  Chief  William  Berger,  president  of  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 

on  the  proposed  refocusing  of  the  FBI's  crime-fighting  mission.  (Story,  Page  7.) 


